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EDITORIAL 


THE MEASURE OF AN EDUCATION 


JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


Education is preparation for service. The man performing the great- 
est service to the greatest number of people stands at the head of the list 
of educated men. He may or may not have acquired his training in any 
organized school or college. 


The term service as applied to real education implies the broadest pos- 
sible use of the word. It provides for the fullest development of the 
powers of the individual. It produces happiness for him who serves, for it 
implies fulfillment of ambition. It implies leadership among men, for he 
who serves well demonstrates his ability to lead. The president of a big 
corporation is elected to that position because of his vision; his energy and 
his judgment, demonstrated by his service in minor offices, prove his abil- 
ity to serve his stock holders. 


Service has its reward and men become great in direct proportion -to 
their ability to serve. Scholastic attainment cannot be accepted as the 
measure of one’s place in society. Great scholars have been leaders but 
only when they learned to apply their scholastic training to the service of 
mankind. It is also true that many a brilliant mind has been lost to the 
world because of inability to bring the powers of that mind into harmony 
with society and to make it of service té mankind. 


That phase of education that develops the idea of service, of leader- 
ship because of recognized superior ability to direct and not because of 
physical powers, should begin very early in the child’s training. It is more 
important than class rank even in the early grades. 

The pages of history are full of the names of men who did great things 
and yet they were the despair of their teachers because those teachers 
were too intent upon scholastic standards to recognize the latent powers in 
these pupils. One often wonders what those men might have accom- 
plished had their early training been more sympathetic. 


Our biggest job is to awaken early this consciousness of service, of 


leadership, of working for the common good of the family, the school and 
the community. 
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eA Parents Prayer 


By ANGELO PATRI 


I have a boy to bring up. 


Help me to perform my task with wisdom and 
kindness and good cheer. Help me always to 
see him clearly as he is. Let not my pride in 
him hide his faults. Let not my fear for him 
magnify my doubts and fears until I make him 
doubting and fearful in his turn. 


Quicken my judgment so that I shall know 
how to train him to think as a child, to be in all 
things pure and simple as a child. 


* * * * 


Teach me that love that understandeth all 
things, the love that knows no weakness, toler- 


ates no selfishness. Keep me from weakening 
my son through granting him pleasures that end 
in pain, ease of body that must bring sickness of 
soul, a vision of life that must end in death. 


Grant that I love my son wisely and myself not 
at all. 
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|LAYGROUNDS 
like bears have 
sd been wont in the 
past to hibernate. 
| Wespend an enor- 
mous amount of energy 
selling the idea of organ- 
ized play, but whatever 
our theories may be our 
practice to an overwhelm- 
ing extent seems to in- 
dicate that its stock 
quotation rises and falls 
with the thermometer. 
Atthe approach of winter, 
with rare exceptions un- 
less in temperate climates, 
playground apparatus 
is taken down for stor- 
age, gates are locked, and 
the children must make 
new recreational affilia- 
tions. Now if organized 
recreation has any real 
purpose, if we _ believe 
that through play the 
child orients himself in 
life and develops personal- 
ity and inherent powers, 
then certainly we should 
not even tacitly admit 
that we have an open 
and a closed season. Or 
once having established 
the principles that under- 
lie our work we surely 
cannot abandon them or 
shift them with the 
weather. Toofrequently 
organizations that are so 
equipped that they can 
easily continue activity 
throughout the year 
make this mistake and 
create such a_ break in 
methods and objectives 
during the change from 
Summer work to winter 
that not only is there a 


decided group loss numerically but frequently 
even a radical difference in group personnel. 
This is brought about on the one hand by the 
tendency to carry on winter work almost wholly 


Why Blanket Your Playground 


By FLORA J. WOLFSON, Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Chicago 


SNOW MODELING CREATES CHILD HEALTH 


Courtesy, Bloomfield Community House 


Editor’s Note: No article the Magazine 
ever published attracted the interest stimu- 
lated by Miss Wolfson’s “Building the Play- 
ground Program” which appeared in the 
June issue of American Childhood. Among 
other expressions of appreciation of its help- 
fulness we acceded to a request for one 
thousand reprints for free distribution. 


Miss Wolfson’s latest paper presents a 
new and vital problem, and solves it. 


within doors, and on 
the other hand to the 
practice of emphasizing 
at this time a change 
from formal group par- 
ticipation in a_ widely 
varied program to a defi- 
nite class and specialized 
club organization. 


Traditions are not 
hoary. We establishthem 
every day and these are 
two that seem to be 
gaining power in play- 
ground procedure. They 
are detrimental and do 
not denote a_ healthy 
tendency. While club 
organization has its place 
and a certain amount 
must be carried on for the 
older boy or girl, there 
are real objections to an 
overbalance toward this 
type of recreation es- 
pecially where formal 
adult control is involved. 
Clubs and classes, what- 
ever their purpose or 
appeal, even the best or- 
ganized and those having 
a high emotional quality, 
reach only the very 


‘few in view of the great 


child world available. 
It may well be that the 
very desire we sense in 
children for unrestricted 
activity, the vital urge 
toward individual growth, 
may be the _ factor 
that creates an _inher- 
ent aversion to even so 
voluntary a surrender of 
self direction. This is 
probably in some meas- 
ure the source of the child 
world attitude toward 
school. On the other 


hand one of the great advantages of a school 
playfield is the fact that it lies upon familiar 
ground. The fence is not an obstacle and the 
gate does not lead one to a strange world where 
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SPRING THRILLS ITS SPELL ON OPEN WINTER DAYS 


there is the possibility of making new surrenders 
of individual desires. It is not a theory but a 
fact that children throng in larger numbers to 
outdoor activities both in summer and winter. 
Even within doors those will enter readily such 
informal activities as story hours, game rooms, 
and entertainments who cannot be induced to 
register or take membership in clubs or classes 
whether physical, expressional or creative. 

Two hundred of my public school children of 
all ages came twice a week to play doll house in 
the gallery of a gymnasium, very few of whom 
could be brought to join the formal classes, 
whose most extravagant registration numbered 
twenty-five to thirty. Quite aside from these 
considerations specialization in itself is a grow- 
ing danger in playground practice. We are 
tending overmuch to center attention on the 
few who are at once responsive, easily handled 
or especially proficient and we are losing vital 
contact with the larger social group that it is 
our function to reach and influence. Winter is 
the time for the more intimate pleasures of the 


fireside and home, but just because the tendency 
of modern life is to blanket us we must be es- 
pecially thoughtful of organizing a program for 
the child that will ensure him a hardy attitude 
toward life. 

We delight to think of ourselves as an outdoor 
people. The adjective “redblooded” in oratory 
and writing is never so appealing to any national- 
ity as the American, but here again we find a 
curious conflict between our theories and prac- 
tice. Children in the winter play in school base- 
ments at recess time. Parents frown on outdoor 
play in rainy, cold or snowy weather. Even in 
a comfortable suburb of Chicago where neither 
poverty nor ignorance could reasonably create 
obstacles, the director of school recreation found 
it necessary to educate the parents to a con- 
tinuous outdoor program. Unless parents are 
so educated the child will never be wholly won. 
Quite aside from the direct action of parental 
control, children all too readily through imitative 
tendencies and social pressure accept adult atti- 
tudes and fears. The playground organizer can- 
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THE FLOODED PLAYGROUND STIMULATES WINTER SPORTS 


not submit to them unwisely. We should not, 
however,. fail to reach the parent through the 
boy or girl. Conflicts in control are injurious 
and must be avoided. This indicates a second 
advantage in a school playground. It can bring 
into a semblance of unity three elements at 
least of the child work organism, its school life, 
its home life and its play life. The greatest ad- 
vantage, however, is the possibility the school 
yard offers of fostering a year round program on 
the principles I have pointed out; one carefully 
planned to stress outdoor activity in spite of 
weather and physical condition of the grounds, 
one that maintains a fine balance between 
physical, craft, creative and social projects, and 
one that alters neither method nor objectives by 
a change from mass activity and diffused interest 
to formal groups and 
specialization. 


The seemingly most 
obvious advantage, the 
fact that the school 
itself can be used for 
the fraction of sheltered 
work that is necessary 
and desirable—and I 
do not wish to be un- 
derstood as derogating 
this phase of activity 
entirely—can 
easily lead to the over- 
stressed indoor  pro- 
gram. Happily an 
enormous overhead ex- 
pense at once debarred 
the Chicago Bureau of 
Recreation from using 
the school plants and 
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made it necessary for the in- 
structional staff to concentrate 
upon a program such as I have 
indicated. What has been the 
result? The off seasonal ac- 
tivity is actually as diffuse as 
at any other time. The gen- 
eral attendance, by which I 
would indicate those children 
who come to our grounds 
and play independently, may 
drop somewhat in aggregate. 
The contact attendance, those 
whose play is definitely organ- 
ized and directed by the leader, 
shows only a slight if any 
variation anda quite constant 
personnel. Certainly if we 
maintain the tenet that di- 
rected play has a goal, then 
mere attendance as_ such 
ceases to be a criterion of effective work and 
tangent groups are important only in so far as 
they can ultimately be brought within the circle 
of our influence. 

We do not need to be reminded, of course, 
that such outdoor sports as skating, toboganning, 
ice-boating and even skiing are being promoted 
widely by park and playground associations. As 
peripheral groups from which to draw they are 
an excellent ground work for organized activity 
but ineffectual until incorporated with a con- 
scious rounded program. We too flood our 
fields. To meet the demands of growing physical 
powers in mass competition we foster graded 
skating meets and for the individual ice skating 
efficiency tests. Curling, bowling, ice hockey, 
and ice boating are also possible as correlated 


THE SNOWMAN FINDS A HOME IN THE WINTER PLAYGROUND 
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For social needs we 


activity along this line. 
promote ice carnivals varied in character by 
stunts, costuming, lantern festivals, bonfires, and 


music. Even outdoor dances on the ice are 
feasible and extend the scope and influence of 
our community contacts. But even this is not 
enough. Ice is a slippery medium. It melts 
away and far too often, even in the midst of 
winter months, our playgrounds are pools of 
water. The season at best is short and has no 
dependable continuity. Moreover our extended 
experience would indicate that even in prolonged 
periods the high point of interest passes after a 
month or two and the attendance falls sharply 
to the special few to whom skating is a hobby. 

Snow has its recreational uses. Snow modeling 
is certainly a natural child activity and can be 
handled so as to give play to the creative powers 
of any age beginning with the simplest form of 
snow man to the most individual and expressive 
sculpturing. For physical needs there are sled 
meets, barrel stave skiing and the countless 
adaptations to snow play of both high and low 
organization games. Far too little has been 
done in this direction even where winter work 
has been most efficient. Hikes and Hare and 
Hound chases through the snow by simple track- 
ing, animal tracking, following signs or laying 
trails are popular not only with children but 
are taken up enthusiastically by the older groups. 
From them spontaneously came our playground 
idea of night tracking with candles placed in 
tin cans. Fire has always fascinated the child 
and there is room in such a program for winter 
camp cooking over open logs or rude stone 
— This certainly can be a feature of winter 
hikes. 

But snow, too, is evanescent. We must bear 
in mind that off-seasonal recreational activity 
may extend from October to the first spring days 
of late April or early May. In the transition 
period in the fall the weather is uncertain. The 
sky may spit snow or rain or shed a watery 
sunshine. The air takes on a chill and calls for 
action and the grounds, still firm, will lend them- 
selves to horseshoe tournaments, soccer, outdoor 
volley ball and the simpler informal large group 
games like Prisoner’s Base, Black and White, 
Duck on the Rock, Steal Sticks, and Stump the 
Leader. This we have found the best time of 
the year to rescue the playground apparatus 
from its usual haphazard uses into relation with 
directed work through carefully graded apparatus 
efficiency tests. 

In the softer days of spring or during the 
winter thaws, when playgrounds are seas of mud 
and water, our physical activity must take itself 
to concrete walks, or the sheltered corners. This 
is the time to introduce O’leary, jackstones, 
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roller skating, tops, rope jumping, hop scotch, 
mumble peg, marbles and small space games such 
as target, bowling, club snatch, ten trips, and 
all the simple ring and singing games. 

These suggestions merely scratch the surface 
of winter recreation which is open for develop- 
ment along many lines. There is no limit to 
the adaptations possible if once the playground 
organizers will accept the principle of a con- 
tinuous outdoor program. There is nothing 
especially revolutionary in this, nor does it re- 
quire a radical departure from usual action. 
Observation of normal child life shows that all 
their plays and games have natural seasons. 
They themselves, almost instinctively we could 
say, learned long ago the most sensible correla- 
tion of their play to weather and the physical 
conditions of their environment. When we plan 
our work we need merely follow in their lead to 
the most reasonable procedure. 


Craft offers winter playground opportunities. 
A comfortable indoor space, secure and warm, 
would seem an obvious necessity. Yet for three 
years with no more cover than a small office or 
at best a poorly heated, thinly boarded shelter 
house, we have stimulated and carried through 
a very adequate program. This included such 
projects as toymaking in December for Christ- 
mas use, both personal and charitable. In 
January and February rug weaving, whittling, 
and carving together with the making of valen- 
tines filled the dull hours of inclement days. In 
March and April doll house construction brought 
us again to spring and open weather. Time 
only, not physical limitations, prevented further 
development in this direction. Kite-making, the 
construction of model aeroplanes and model 
yachts, woodblock printing, quilting and dyeing, 
are quite as feasible. This work is slow and 
painstaking but unseasonable weather is un- 
doubtedly the natural time for unhurried detailed 
craft work. Winter found primitive peoples and 
even our pioneer fathers and mothers devoting 
themselves to it with so much care and self- 
absorption that from bare utilitarian uses it 
developed into our native arts. This .is the 
spirit we must keep alive. Much of our work 
indeed must be consummated in the home. It 
has often been criticized upon this basis, but 
there is certainly no more sense to the objection 
to craftwork stimulated in the playground and 
carried beyond its gates than there would be if 
one should seriously suggest that thinking stim- 
ulated in the schoolroom should cease beyond 
the school house doors. Moreover, this pro- 
jection of our work has been an excellent medium 
to bring about the fusion and mutual under- 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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“HANSEL AND GRETEL” FROM A SCHOOLROOM 
PRODUCTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Courtesy, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


HE elementary schoolroom equipped with 
movable tables and chairs offers oppor- 
tunity for staging child dramatizations 
with unusual effect. The modern pros- 
cenium is no longer constructed on one 

plane. The acting space of the theater today is 
being enlarged to include two, three, and per- 
haps four different levels, one above another. 
This has the result of bringing the audience 
closely within the action of the play, and giving 
a more intimate opportunity to follow the action 
on various changing levels of vision and imagina- 
tion. It is even possible that spaces back and 
above the stage may be filled by the persons of 
the chorus or suggest the presence of invisible 
players, in this manner stimulating the illusion 
and bringing about a closer contact between the 
actors and those who look on. 

A recently built proscenium for staging a fairy 
play in a children’s theater in New York well 
illustrates this plan. The setting was constructed 
for producing the play on three distinct planes, 
as if the action were taking place on a series of 
broad steps. The first level, built only slightly 


higher than the level of the children in the audi- 
ence, represented the dungeon of a palace with 
its dark foreground, barred door, and stone wall. 


In the 
Schoolroom 
Theater 


By CLARE TREE MAJOR 


Next above this, on a second level, was a 
slightly higher platform carpeted with green 
to represent a garden and showing the 
palace in which the princess of the fairy 
tale lived. When it became necessary for 
the action to be transferred from the level 
of the palace to that of the dungeon, the 
characters climbed down by means of a 
ladder, or were let down by a rope. The 
background of the castle was represented 
by means of a series of painted panels 
showing trees, a meadow and sheep at the 
back of the castle. Just above this, con- 
structed upon the castle roof, was the level ° 
of the forest. A mossy covering with trees 
was placed directly over the castle, narrow 
of course, but allowing for action when 
the scene was transferred to the woods. 
The background for the entire set was a gor- 
geously colored curtain in black and gold painted 
in a design of old world tapestry which gave the 
atmosphere of the period to the play. It will 
be readily seen that such an arrangement of 
proscenium as this allows for the entire action 
of the play without change of stage setting and 
delay between acts. It has also the unusual 
effect of harmony and permanence in the entire 
production not possible when the sets are changed 
for the different acts. The whole proscenium in 
this case was enclosed in a decorative frame of 
white cloth with a pattern of gold scroll work as 
if it were the framework of a picture. 

I realize.that such a proscenium may seem 
impossible to reproduce in the schoolroom, but 
it.-is not nearly so difficult to build as it sounds. 
It is peculiarly adapted to the ‘activity room”’ 
of a school. Everything save the chairs is 
removed, these being grouped for the audience 
in the middle and back of the room. The lower 
level of the stage is built of wooden boxes nailed 
together. The second level may be constructed 
of small strong tables, all of the same size and 
placed securely on top of the boxes. These two 
levels are covered with rugs of the kind and 
color needed. A painted curtain covering the 
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space at the back will com- 
plete the illusion. It would 
probably not be possible to 
arrange for three levels in 
this school room stage, but 
in producing simple fairy 
and folk plays with young 
children, why not arrange 
to have part of the action 
take place on the plane of 
the audience? A space like 
an aisle may be reserved 
between the chairs in the 
center of the room where 
those children who are not 
principals in the play may 
interpret their parts. 
Wood nymphs, brownies, 
animals, elves, in fact all 
those loved characters of 
childhood who make up the 
chorus of the play, belong 
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Editor’s Note: Mrs. Major’s audience is 
selecting its own plays this year. That their 
theater may really live in childhood lists of 
plays were sent to the children who attend 
for a checking of their favorites. The en- 
tire list showing how closely Mrs. Major’s 
work correlates with the schools follows: 
“The Magic Mill.” “Little Lord Fauntle- 


roy.” “The Little Lame Prince.” “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” “Pinoc- 
chio.” “The Wizard of Oz.” “Water 
Babies.” “Cinderella.” “The King of the 
Golden River.” “Aladdin and His Won- 
derful Lamp.” “The Princess and _ the 
Goblin.” “Mother Goose.” “The Poor 


Little Rich Girl.” 
Was Broken.” 

In order of popularity the choice is: “Cin- 
derella.” “Aladdin and His Wonderful 
Lamp.” “Pinocchio.” “The King of the 
Golden River.” “The Wizard of Oz,” and 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” <A 
special adaptation of each of these dramas 
of childhood makes the Children’s Saturday 
Morning Theater performances unique and 
educational. 


the Princess’ Pride 


for their entrance and exit 
here among the spectators, and in being so 
placed save acting space on the stage. This 
arrangement allows the audience to become a 
living part of the drama. 

The teacher who must stage her play in a 
schoolroom of the older type in which the desks 
and seats are fastened to the floor need not be 
discouraged. She has a wide space at the front 
reserved for class activities which is quite ade- 
quate for arranging an interesting and imagina- 
tive setting without resorting to the trouble of 
building a stage. 

The floor space reserved in the front of the 
room for the stage should be covered to create 
the needed ground plan for the play. A forest 
or market place demands a green rug, or one of 
brown. In the open months of the year real 
leaves, moss and leafy boughs may be spread 
upon the floor of the stage. Evergreens may 
cover the floor for the staging of the Christmas 
play. If the play demands an indoor set, rag 
rugs, floor coverings from the children’s homes, 
straw matting or linoleum will serve to cover 
the space where the action is to take place. The 
most important consideration in staging the 
schoolroom play is to plan a set which will create 
an effect of illusion. I have emphasized this in 
previous articles, but I wish to repeat and stress 
its importance in stimulating the child’s imagina- 
tion. We have found that very simple scenery 
and properties constructed by the children them- 
selves will best create the necessary effect of 
fantasy for a dramatization. 

Schoolroom handicraft may be utilized for 
transforming the stage into an outdoor scene. 
Dye several yards of ordinary unbleached muslin 


to use for outlined 


a soft green. There should 
be enough of this muslin to 
stretch across the stage. 
When it has dried in the 
desired color, fringe it in 
various lengths and ragged 
outlines and also slit and 
cut it throughout in holes 
so that the whole piece is 
tattered, letting the light 
through as the leafy out- 
lines of a forest allow the 
light and shadow to show. 
Stretch this green cloth a- 
cross the room either back 
of the stage, or near enough 
to the front so that the 
players may interpret their 
action directly underneath 
it.. A local contractor will 
surely bewilling to contrib- 
ute enough light board or 
what is known as sheet rock 


tree trunks which stand at 
either side of this green fringed curtain. 


These 


tree trunks should be painted in spots of browd 
and green to imitate dappled woods shadows, ann 


they are placed just back of the curtain. 


= 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE COSTUMED BY THE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Underwood and Underwood, New York 
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CHILDREN’S PANTOMIME IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, 
NEW YORK, ILLUSTRATES CRAFT MADE SCENERY 


Pach Bros., New York 


easily made woods set is picturesque in its sim- 
plicity for the schoolroom. It is also very prac- 
tical as the trees at either side of the stage allow 
for the entrance and exit of the cast. 

This fringed curtain may be the foreground 
and screening for improvised scenery placed at 
the back of the stage. A few chairs arranged in 
a square and covered with a draping of cloth 
make a house. The same chairs having broom- 
sticks tied to their backs and covered with mus- 
lin painted gray outside and black on the inside, 
make a cave for trolls, elves, or gnomes. If the 
muslin is painted in browns, reds, yellow and 
orange before it is fringed and cut in holes, we 
have a representation of the autumn woods. 
Painted in blues and greens it may be used as 
the entrance to a cave at the bottom of the sea 
from which mermaids emerge. You can readily 
see how this simple curtaining device may be 
used in the staging of such plays of childhood as 
Hansel and Gretel with the gingerbread house of 
the witch in the background; scenes from Hia- 
watha, the broomsticks being used as the founda- 
tion for a tepee with real shocks of corn about 
the stage; and the escapades of the child’s be- 
loved brownies who live and play within the safe 
precinets of the forest. 

A schoolroom set for the play which needs 
interiors for its action is quite as simple to con- 
Struct. Here again cheap unbleached muslin is 
the material used for the background and scenery. 
lhe furnishings of a room including chairs, a 
table, candlestick, pictures, a mirror, door, and 


windows can be roughly sketched on this muslin 
and painted. This backdrop is stretched and 
tacked to the wall at the back of the stage. 
Paint two lengths of the muslin with dyes, using 
a pale color at the top and shading the design 
until it is quite dark at the bottom. Hang these 
long drapes at the side of the stage thus creating 
a false proscenium and making possible the con- 
cealing of the actors. If these side curtains can 
be hung by means of curtain rings to wires 
stretched across the room, they may be used as 
a curtain. 

The adaptability of unbleached muslin for 
schoolroom staging of plays is unlimited. It 
may be painted on both sides for an interior set, 
hung at the back of the stage by means of cur- 
tain rings on hooks in the wall and turned when 
another background is desired. Thus we have a 
painted picture of Cinderella’s kitchen on one 
side of our background and on the other the wall 
of the palace throne room. We may paint a 
nursery scene on one side, and a garden on the 
other. This garden scene is particularly effective 
with a design of huge green leaves and vivid 
flowers which even the youngest children can out- 
line and color with almost no help. An effect of 
flowers makes a charming curtain for the front 
of a stage if it is possible to hang the patterned 
fabric from the ceiling. 

The arts and crafts encouraged and taught in 
preparing for the schoolroom play are indeed 
educational. The children should be stimulated 
to make as many of the properties required by 


| 
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the play as possible; caps for elves, brownies and 
gnomes, wands twined and trimmed for king and 
queen, fairies, and jesters, the colored leaves 
which cover the stage for the autumn play, and 
the various accessories carried by the actors. 
We find that a framework of rather fine wire 
ean be shaped, covered with muslin, and then 
painted to represent such “props” as the turtle 
in “Alice In Wonderland,” the ravens in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s ““SSnow Queen,” and various 
other objects which are essential to the story 
but which should be light enough not to hamper 
the actors. 

The A. B. C. of stage action, those rules which 
every actor must learn to obey until they become 
habits in order to keep the harmony and rhythm 
of the dramatic picture, may be learned by chil- 
dren and applied in their dramatic play for grace 
and unconsciousness. Explain the reasons for 
these rules of action; because the play is a pic- 


A FRIENDLY GIANT ACHIEVES HIS HEIGHT BY MEANS 
OF STILTS 


Underwood and Underwood, New York 


ture, a very beautiful picture, these are not 
arbitrary commands, but opportunities for pre- 
serving the composition of the scene and helping 
the audience to enter more completely into the 
spirit of the play. The important rules of acting 
are these: 

The characters in the play should never stand in 
a straight row. They may be grouped in twos 
and threes for the dialogue as the dramatization 
demands this, but the straight line formation is 
not beautiful and it also has the effect of spoiling 
the lines and contours established by the scenery. 

All movement on the stage should be simple. 
The maximum of effect must be accomplished 
through the medium of effort. Suppose we have 
Cinderella seated in a chair in front of the hearth, 
and her fairy godmother appears at a door at 
the right. Cinderella rises and passes out with- 
out going behind her chair, thus facing the audi- 
ence until she has made her exit. This rule 
applies unfailingly. Economize in 
motion on the stage, and move about 
so as to preserve the picture. This 
means passing in front of, not behind 
other actors, and in front of furni- 
ture, trees, and shrubbery. Should 
there be three people in a group at 
the right upstage, and the player at 
the right wishes to speak to the one 
at the left, he steps a little in front 
and leans toward the left. If the 
player in the center wishes to speak 
to the one on his right or left, he 
steps a little forward. 

The interest of the players must be 
centered on the action, and always on 
the moment of action. We will say 
that the child Hiawatha is calling 
the birds and little animals of the 
forest to him. The players keep 
their eyes on him. They reflect in 
facial expression and gesture his 
eagerness, watch his movements, 
share his longing and his joy when 
the little wild brothers of the woods 
seem to come at his call. Unfailingly 
the players must cooperate to make 
the picture of the play a unit of 
action. They areinterested, shocked, 
sad, merry, curious with the 
principals. Children do this uncon- 
sciously in their free play; they excel 
in such mimicry. The part of the 
teacher is only to foster their in- 
stinctive dramatic feeling. 

There are some minor rules of 
action which will help with the suc- 
cess of the schoolroom play. ‘The 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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How One Woman Taught Five 
Hundred Children to Read 


By JOHN A. LESTER, Ph. D., The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


|] HAD met Miss Mackinder at an edu- 
| cational conference at Heidelberg, and 
| English educators told me that if I 
fe. a¥| wanted to see a demonstration of what a 
| practical idealist could accomplish in the 
face of immense difficulties it was necessary to 
visit the Marlborough School. Consequently a 
November drizzle found me threading my way 
past the pushcarts and fried fish shops of Chelsea 
to the sombre building and bare yard which 
indicates a London County Council “infants” 
school. 

Before describing what I observed within it is 
necessary to trace the steps which led to Miss 
Mackinder’s present system of individual instruc- 
ion, for her experience 


should be known where- Editor’s Note: 


This is 


ial at home; but the instinct of uniformity was 
so strong that a uniform material was made for 
all the children. Then the pendulum swung to 
the other extreme and variety ran riot; the 
teachers made and brought to school didactic 
apparatus so varied that the children lost their 
way in it, and the school was not able to show 
results in the formal studies equal to those at- 
tained by the old-fashioned methods. Miss 
Mackinder began to fear that the Board of 
Education would sweep down upon her and order 
the decks cleared. She says that at this stage 
of the experiment she would sometimes ride her 
bicycle home through the dismal streets so utterly 
weary as to welcome the thought of an acci- 

dental death beneath a 


the story of a London omnibus. 


ever primary teachers are 
struggling against the in- 
adequate equipment and 
official ignorance of the 
needs of little children. 
The London County 
Council annual grant per 
child for materials, chalk, 
paper, maps, and colors 
is sixty cents, and this 
particular school was 
staffed by people trained 
in the traditional 
methods of herd teach- 
ing. But on taking 
charge of Marlborough 


primary teacher of vision who transformed a 
ten room Infants’ School of London housing 
children from five to eight years old. 
Through individualized apparatus these 
little ones teach themselves reading, arith- 
metic, writing and spelling. More than 
this, the spirit of Miss Mackinder’s school- 
rooms, in which the children move about 
freely and consult with a teacher only when 
necessary, is described as an example of the 
doctrine of love expressed in school life. 

The problem of large classes is an Ameri- 
can one as well. The sympathy with child- 
hood this teacher expresses in her work in 


Chelsea is the well-spring of all good 
teaching. 
Dr. Lester will be remembered by our 


readers as the author of “The House of the 


But the children were 
undoubtedly happier; 
parents began to inquire 
the reason why their lit- 
tle ones liked to come 
to school; member after 
member of the teaching 
staff caught the enthusi- 
asm of their leader; sim- 
plified material, modi- 
fied from the teachings 
of experience, was 
evolved and adopted; 
and after six inspectors 
descended on the school 


School, Miss Mackinder Children at Geneva.” 
realized that her quick- 

learning children were being passively damaged, 
her slow-learning children actively damaged, her 
teachers often unconsciously damaged by the 
methods used, and finding that the authorities 
would not supply the Montessori material which 
she needed, she set resolutely to work to handle 
the job herself. Imagine her problem; to devise 
in her own leisure and to make at her own ex- 
pense for some five hundred children, fifty in a 
room, material for an individual method of teach- 
ing which would win the approval of her teachers 
and produce results satisfactory to British in- 
spectors who measure a teacher’s success by the 
proficiency of the children in the three R’s. 

Her staff began to manufacture reading mater- 


and reported it favor- 
ably, Miss Mackinder 
felt she had a new lease 
of life. In the course of five years she trans- 
formed the Marlborough School into what it is. 

Let us step within. I go with the headmistress 
from room to room as she points out to me 
in actual use the apparatus for the various 
stages. But for the moment my attention is 
not fixed on apparatus but on the extraordinarily 
close relationship which seems to exist between 
these five hundred children and their headmis- 
tress. Many of them are new; the school has been 
in session only five weeks; yet she seems to know 
the Christian name and the family history of each 
child. As she darts a cheery greeting at a spin- 
dling little boy she explains, “Born under the 
bombs of an air raid.”” In each room we hear 
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a low murmur of voices—some fifty children free to 
move about and get the material they need, each 
intent on his own problem. But on our entrance 
a little crowd at once surrounds us, each anxious 
to show the work he has done. “You reading 
stories already, Tommy!” exclaims Miss Mac- 
kinder to a tow-haired five-year-old; and aside to 
me, “Illegitimate; at home they’re eight in a 
room, four adults and four children.”” For each 
child she has a kindly word of inquiry, especially 
for little Mary whose clothes are all too old and 
thin for English November weather. ‘We're 
going to put the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children on that family,” 
she explains to me. “Money goes for drink.”’ 
We have not traversed five of the ten rooms before 
I perceive that the prime explanation of the spirit 
of this school is to be found deeper than the 
“new methods” which are attracting visitors 
from all parts of Europe; it is to be found in the 
very ancient doctrine of love. 


METHODS of instruction at the Marlborough 
School are based, from an educational point of 
view, on the principle that it is impossible to 
educate a child against his will; that the best 
work is done when it is self-imposed and elected; 
that each child needs to be continually progres- 
sing at his own rate of speed, and to feel the sense 
of progress. It follows that a method which edu- 
cates a group of fifty.as a unit must be discarded 
for some method which treats each of the chil- 
dren as an individual. I have space to describe 
only the material evolved for individual instruc- 
tion in reading, though the apparatus for teach- 
ing arithmetic is equally ingenious and successful. 
The importance and significance of the material 
lies in the fact that any teacher can make it 
cheaply; that it affords a means by which a 
group of fifty children can be happily and simul- 
taneously employed on individual tasks; that 
each child proceeds at his own individual speed; 
and that it pro- 
duces better re- 
sults as mea- 
sured by offi- 
cial standards 
than those pro- 
duced by the 
old methods. 
The following 
explanations 
are all written 
from my own 
observations 
of the material 
and the method 
in practice, sup- 


plemented’ by Miss Mackinder’s description of 
her system. 

A box is filled with strong cardboard or wooden 
letters with rough surfaces. They have found 
that the quickest way to make adequate letters 
is to paint them, after they have been cut out, 
with a medium sized brush and hot glue which 
has been previously colored with ink powder or 
water-color, and while the glue is still hot, to 
dust fine sand over the card, shaking it after a 
minute or two to remove all surplus sand. The 
letters should be at least three inches in height, 
the larger the better. It is well to place a dot 


at the bottom left hand corner. This indicates 
the place for the child’s thumb, and insures that 
the letter be held right side up—Figure 1. 
The child takes a letter from a box containing 
the alphabet, and walks round the room with 
this letter in his left hand until he finds a letter 
on the frieze which is like the one he holds. 
This letter frieze, illustrated in Figure 2, has 
previously been made and hung on the wall at 
the height of the child’s eyes. The child pro- 
nounces the name of the object depicted beside 
the letter and, emphasizing the initial sound of 
that name, discovers the sound of the letter 
shown. For instance he may take C. He finds 
the picture of a cat beside the letter and says 
aloud “‘cat.’”’ He hears the initial sound e and 
says aloud ‘“‘c! c! c!’’ When he has discovered 
the sound of this letter he writes it, takes the 
written letter to his teacher, and pronounces it. 
When he has learned these twenty-four sounds 
he begins the next stage, word-building. 

Fifty small boards have been prepared giving 
the name of an object on one side and its picture 
on the other, Figure 3. The child finds, for 
instance, the board containing the word “fan.” 
He pronounces f-a-n, and if he fails to hear that 
these sounds make the word “fan” he reverses 
the board and looks for the picture. Some 
children look at the picture first and say, ‘‘fan, 
f-a-n.” Having found out the word, he writes 
it, takes it to his teacher and says, “‘f-a-n, fan.” 
So whether a child more readily builds words or 
learns them as wholes, or analyses them first 
and then rebuilds them, he can teach himself 
fifty three-letter nouns in this way. But some- 
times a child will give as the sound of a letter, 
the name of the object he has first associated 
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with that sound; e. g., he will call “ce” cat; “b,’” 
bat. This is the reason for providing the appa- 
ratus illustrated in Figure 4. It is one of a 
number of boards containing pictures of well 
known objects, whose simple names begin with 
the same initial sound and letter. Attached 
cards or thin pieces of wood contain the names. 
The child learns by placing each card over the 
corresponding picture to associate ¢ for instance, 
not with “cat” only, but with “cap,” “cot,” 
“cup,” and “can.” 

The child now needs a few short words, the 
most common of which are given him as look- 
and-say words. These are printed in sets 
of five, Figure5. The child chooses a card, brings 
it to the teacher, and asks what these words are. 
She tells him the words and he goes away to 
write those he remembers. He brings the writ- 
ten words to her, says them, and is again told 
those he has forgotten. He thus proceeds from 
card to card till all are learned. The child can 
now begin to read simple sentences, learning the 
capital letters gradually from a reference card 
on the wall, which gives the small letter which 
is known beside the unknown capital, contiguous 
pairs being printed in contrasting colors, Figure 
6. He looks at this card whenever -he finds a 
big unknown letter, and can tell its sound, be- 
cause he knows it is the same as that of the 
little letter beside it in the same color. Mean- 
while he is going about the room finding boards 
which give one sentence about a picture; he 
studies a sentence until he can read it quickly 
and then he reads it to his teacher. 

Now the child needs to realize that every 
sentence conveys some information and that he 
must read to discover the meaning. So he next 
has boards of four sentences using only words 
that have become familiar to him. Attached to 
each board by strings are four little pictures; 
each picture illustrates one sentence, Figure 7. 
The child places the correct picture in the space 
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next to the appropriate sentence. To prevent 
entangling of strings each of these boards is hung 
on a separate nail in the wall, or if brick, cement, - 
or government regulations prevent insertion of 
nails, upon an ingenious arrangement of dresser 
hooks screwed into swinging laths suspended from 
the picture moulding, Figure 12. Care is taken 
that in each of two sentences the same nouns 
occur, so that the child cannot place the right 
picture at the end of a sentence unless he has 
really understood its meaning. A teacher who 
has no time to hear each member of a large 
class read these sentences can see in a moment 
whether the child has read understandingly by 
his arrangement of the pictures. 


It is found that the child who has learned to 
build words of three sounds finds greater diffi- 
culty in proceeding to the fifth stage, namely to 
build words of four sounds. He is helped to 
make this step by the material illustrated in 
Figure 8. The child places the small attached 
piece of wood bearing in this case the letters nd 
successively in each of the spaces indicated. As 
he finds each word, he writes it on his individual 
writing board and takes the completed list to 
his teacher, to whom he reads it. Now he is 
ready for the first easy primer, and takes one 
from the book closet to keep in his own individ- 
ual bag. 
These bags 
which bear 
the names 
of their 
owners, 
hangon 
hooks along 
the side of 
the room. 
The teacher 
will from 
time to 
time ask a 
childto 
read a page 
he has pre- 
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pared; he is free to read as much as he wishes, 
taking the next book in sequence from the closet 
as soon as the first is finished. 

But here he meets a grave difficulty. Hith- 
erto he has found that every letter has a sepa- 


AaB b | C 


Fig. 6 


rate sound; but in the primer he will meet phono- 
grams, two letters which together give the same 
sound. To overcome this difficulty Miss Mack- 
inder has devised phonogram boards which help 
the child with each phonogram he meets and 
enable him to recognize it in other words. The 
dangling oa in Figure 9 is a single piece of wood 
indicating a single sound, which fact is further 
emphasized by underlining in the name of a 
well-known object pictured at the top. The 
use of the board is explained to the child, and he 
proceeds to build other words containing the 
phonogram by inserting the piece of wood in 
the blank spaces. On the reverse of the board, 
Figure 10, he finds a passage to read which intro- 
duces some of the words in context. He writes 
the words on one side, prepares the reading 
passage on 
: the other, 
a | and reads 

iD The jug had 

a 

The lid fell off | 

the jug 


both to his 
teacher. 
There are 
‘thirty-six 
phono- 
grams need- 
ed by the 
child. For 
each a 
boardis 
prepared 
and hung 
on a hook 
in the wall, 
from which 
the child takes it when he wishes to learn any 
phonogram. If in his reading he cannot remem- 
ber the sound of a particular phonogram, he can 
refer to a chart giving the phonograms, their 
indicating words and a list of words in which 
these phonograms occur. See Figure 11. 

The child is meanwhile working through the 
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Fig. 7 


sequence of 
primers, read- 
ing a page at 
intervals to his 
teacher. But 
also,itis 
found, he has 
usually tem- 
porarily ap- 
propriated 
from the book 
closet for his 
own delecta- 
tation one of 
the numerous 
story books 
available, and 
isreading: 
much besides 
the maximum 
of reading ma- 
terialre- 
quired by the 
old method. 

The seven 
stages, the 
apparatus 
used for each, and the figures illustrating each 
are, for convenience of reference, given here in 
tabular form. 

On an individual card for each child the 
teacher keeps a careful record of his progress 
through the different stages of this material. 
There is besides much ingenious supplementary 
apparatus. For instance, the last item in the 
table, “Question booklets,” refers to a device for 
quick testing of a child’s reading. The booklets 
are made from the covers of discarded books, 
with a picture pasted on one side, and a very 
short story 
about it on 
the other. 
The addition 
of some care- 
fully worded 
questions 
which can be 
answered 
only after 
careful read- 
ing makes it 
possible for 
the teacher 
to keep pace 
with a great 
deal of indi- Ss 
vidual work. 
But I have 
no space to 
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Stage Figure 
| 
1. Sounds of let- | Individual letters 1 
ters | Letter frieze 2 
2. Fifty three-let- | Word boards — one 3 
ter nouns with | word on each board, 
short vowels | picture on reverse. 
| Word boards’ with 4 
| hook-on words; sets 
| of five words with 
the same initial 
3. Commonest _ir- Boards, each with a 5 
regular words | different group of 
e.g., go, do, | words 
was, my, etc. 
4. Sentencesusing | Capital letters 


words learned 
in stages 2 and 3 


sentence 


5. Building of 
longer regular 
words, e. g., ng, 
etc. curring. 


sounds introduced 


6. Phonograms 


information with 


Several sentences on | 
a board with pictures 
to be placed according 
to the meaning of the 


—groups of 
with same sounds re- | 
i new 


words 


| Word-building boards 
i phonograms 


attached for building 


ing of groups 


Cards for recognition 


| of phonograms 


Phonogram indicator 


. Reading to gain 
information 


Question booklets 


tell of this supplementary apparatus, nor of the 
ingenious method by which, during the process of 


| Jack put his coat 


on. He went up 
the road.He got 
a bet of Soap and 


a loaf. He went 


back and hada 
bit of toast and 


a roast apple 


Fig, 10 


learning to 
read, the child 
is also learning 
to write and to 
spell. Suffice it 
to say that I 
read a compo- 
sition on Lord 
Nelson written 
by -a_ seven- 
year-old child 
which in con- 
tent, expres- 
sion and form 
would have 
done credit to 
a boy in the 
early forms of 
our best pre- 
paratory 
schools. And 
it was done 
without any 
class instruc- 
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tion in composition, spelling or sentence structure. 


I began by saying that one of the main vir- 


tues of the apparatus of the Marlborough system 
of individual instruction is that any teacher can 
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A word, therefore, about materials. 


make it. 
The cheapest material is cardboard. Its life may 
be lengthened and its good looks preserved by 
the use of size and varnish. The card is sized 
first, and then the painting and writing is done 
with ordinary water color or ink. When dry 
the whole surface is varnished and left for a 
day or two to harden thoroughly. Reading 
boards, rhyme cards, sum cards, and other de- 
vices made in wood last for years. The best 
wood for this purpose is thin white three-ply 
boards in the sizes required. Each piece must 
then be rubbed over with a fine sandpaper or 
glass paper, 
and then 
sizedon 
both sides A 
and left to 
dry. Then 
itisin- 
scribed, 
and when 
the writing 
is dry the 
wholeis 
varnished. 
boards be- 
come dirty 
they can be 
washed 
with warm 
water and soap and revarnished when dry. If 
this is done once a term the boards remain as 
good as new for years although they are in use 
every day. 

Closing time had come. I mingled with a 
group of parents waiting outside to take their 
children home. I wished to have their opinion 
of this new way of teaching. They were poor 
and ignorant products of the old methods; and 
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THE MUSEUM GROUP IN HABITAT TEACHING 


Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


The Northern Habitat 
in Primary Geography 


By Cassius L. LYMAN, State Normal School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


|LIMATE and environment very largely 


F control the life of any people. 
I \ especially true of primitive peoples. 

‘| habits, the work and play, the food, 
35 | shelter and clothing are so different in 


Arctic region and the 
Tropics that the children 
enjoy studying such peo- 
ples’ lives and get a good 
foundation for future geog- 
raphy work. Winter is the 
best time to study the 
northern habitat, for at that 
season we can appreciate 
the great struggle these 
races have to keep alive 
during their many cold 


months. 
This is 


The 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Lymavn’s article, the 
third in his series, came to us with the fol- 
lowing message: “I am very busy. Besides 
my regular work I have fifty student teach- 
ers in surrounding towns whom I must visit 
and help. My idea is that we should give 
teachers suggestions rather than exact direc- 
tions, and then ask them to absorb the idea 
and put themselves into the work. I believe 
in much freedom.” 


We are sure that our readers agree with 
this premise. 


Their labor to build a suitable shelter. 
make enough warm clothing for the family and 
procure a sufficient supply of food for all, makes 
an intensely interesting story even for the chil- 
dren in the lowest grades. 


It is a simple matter to 
construct an Eskimo sand 
table scene. The children 
bring cotton batting to rep- 
resent snow. They cover 
one corner of the sand 
table with blue paper under 
glass; this is the water 
where seal, walrus, fish and 
other food animals live. 
Back of this on the edge 
of the table are fastened 
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NORTHERN ANIMAL LIFE BELONGS IN PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 


pieces of white cardboard cut to represent icebergs 
and near them we place one or two cardboard 
polar bears. A whale, a walrus and two or three 
seals of dark colored paper are placed in the water 
ready for the Eskimo hunt. On another part of 
the table is placed a bowl of suitable size over 
which rolls of cotton are spread so that we have a 
good representation of an igloo. A framework of 
stiff cardboard or sticks covered with cotton 
makes a model of the entrance tunnel. Dolls are 
dressed in fur, wool or cotton to represent the 
Eskimo family. A sled and several Eskimo dogs 
are cut from cardboard and colored. These are 
all placed near the Eskimo house and the table 
is complete. 

The children do most of this work using pat- 
terns made by the teacher. They are allowed 
time enough to do the work well and the best 
specimens are placed in the sand table scene but 
we plan to have each pupil put some of his work 
on a sand table at least once during the year. 
All the children should feel that they have a 
part in the work. Success often becomes a 
habit; failure too may become a habit. There- 
fore teachers and par- 
ents should do all in 
their power to help 
each child acquire the 
habit of succeeding. 

_ While all this work 
IS progressing the chil- 
dren are learning about 
the Eskimos, _ their 
home life, habits, in- 
dustries, food, cloth- 
Ing and houses, all of 
which are controlled by 
their habitat. There 
IS no vegetation di- 
rectly useful to man 
So they have to depend 
for food, clothing and 
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summer shelter upon 
the animals they can 
kill. By catching fish 
and collecting birds’ 
eggs they vary their 
diet. As they necessa- 
rily spend much time 
hunting and fishing they 
develop great skill in 
these pursuits. There 
is danger from the fierce 
polar bear, the huge wal- 
rus and the treacherous 
Arctic waters. The 
men have many narrow 
escapes, but the skilful 
survive. It is a great 
day when a family of Eskimos secures a whale 
or large walrus, for these creatures not only 
supply much meat, but also large quantities of 
fat and oil. The Eskimos eagerly devour the 
fat and drink the oil as their bodies need them 
to keep warm. 

Before white men explored the Arctic regions 
and introduced guns and steel tools the Eskimos 
made their weapons from bone and ivory and 
flint. They became skilful in the manufacture 
of these weapons and also in building their kayaks 
and sledges. They also showed remarkable skill 
in the manufacture of clothing. Most savage 
peoples were content to use a single piece of 
skin, usually rectangular, or some bark or grass 
material which was merely wrapped around the 
body, but the Eskimos are true tailors for they 
cut the skins to fit the different parts of the 
body and carefully sew them together. Their 
suits are warm, comfortable and allow free use of 
the limbs. Their thread is made from strips of 
reindeer or walrus hide and the needles from 
bone, yet with such crude material they produce 
most excellent winter clothing. 


IN CERTAIN LOCALITIES WHALING MUST STILL PRECEDE WINTER 


= 
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In their snug snow houses they have a shallow 
stone lamp in which they burn seal oil with a 
moss stick. Over this crude stove they cook. 
They sit on the floor in a circle and eat from 


one large bowl. Their food consists largely of 
chunks of meat which they dip in seal oil. During 


stormy weather or after successful hunts they all 


PREPARING FOR THE LONG COLD 


sit around the lamp while the older members of 
the family tell stories. During pleasant weather 
the children enjoy playing together and with the 
dogs. They roll and tumble in the snow and 
coast on sleds made from bone or pieces of ice. 
Their balls are made of sealskin filled with rein- 
deer hair. The older children have harpoons and 
bows and arrows’for shoot- 
ing at targets. The whole 
family engages in dances 
peculiar to Eskimo life. 
Our school children love 
to read such books as “Es- 
kimo Land” by Ernest Wil- 
liam Hawkes, “Eskimo 
Stories” by Mary E. Smith, 
“Little Folk of Many 
Lands,” by Lulu Maude 
Chance, “The Eskimo 
Twins” by Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins and “The Snow Baby”’ 
which is a life of Peary’s 
daughter while she lived in 
the Arctic region. The pu- 
pils talk spontaneously 
about these strange people. 
One day I stepped into 
a first and second grade 
room where I found an ex- 


cellent Eskimo sand table. I asked, ‘How many 
would like to tell me about the Eskimos?” All 
gathered around the table and eagerly told”me 
about the people, the house and the animals. 
Then I said, ‘What do they use dogs for?” At 
once the answer came, “The dogs draw the 
sledges to bring home the dead bears, walrus and 
seals.” “But,” I asked, 
“Why don’t they have horses 
as we do?” This made them 
think, and soon they gave 
such replies as, “‘The horses 
are so heavy they would sink 
in the snow,” “They have iron 
on their feet and would 
break through the snow, but 
the dogs’ feet spread out so 
they can walk easily.”” Then 
a little girl said, ““They have 
no barns to keep horses in.” 
To my question, ‘“Why don’t 
they have barns?’’ someone 
immediately replied, “No 
trees grow there, so they have 
no lumber to make barns.” 
I told them that they had 
given splendid answers, but 
there was one main reason 
why there were no horses in 
that region, and after thought 
a little boy said, ‘Horses eat hay and oats and 
they don’t grow there because it is so cold, so the 
horses would starve.”” In this way I believe little 
children can learn to think and reason. This is 
much better than to spend all the geography time 
in memory work, and the children enjoy thinking 
things out for themselves. Little by little they 
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SUMMER EQUIPMENT AS CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF WINTER 
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THE ESKIMO LIFE SAND TABLE TEACHES ADAPTATION TO 
ENVIRONMENT 


grow in power. 

The teachers found four Eskimo songs which 
the little ones learned and sang with much 
pleasure. One begins: 

“Oh! ho to my an Eskimo 
And over the frozen plain to go 
All dressed in fur from head to feet 
With sledge and team of dogs so fleet.” 
The other three songs are: “I Am a Gay 


| Little Eskimo,” “The Happy Little Eskimo,” 


and “In an Igloo White.”’ 

We use a number of good winter poems: four 
lines from Emily Huntington Miller’s ‘A Winter 
Song,” express the spirit of this work: 

“Hurrah for the jolly old winter, 
Who shouts at the door by night, 
‘Come out where the ice is gleaming 
Like steel in the cold moonlight.’ ”’ 

We include in our list of poems to learn, Frank 
Dempster Sherman’s ‘Song for Winter’ which 
begins :— 

“Now winter fills the world with snow, 
Wild winds across the country blow, 


urtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


MODEL FOR ESKIMO WINTER HOUSE, CUMBERLAND SOUND 
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And all the trees, with branches bare, 
Like beggars shiver in the air.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Winter 
Time” which begins: 

“Late lies the wintry sun abed, 
A frosty, fiery sleepy-head; 

Blinks but an hour or two; and then 
A blood-red orange, sets again.” 

Also this old anonymous verse: 

“Wintry day! frosty day! 

God a cloak on all doth lay; 

On the earth the snow He sheddeth, 
O’er the lamb the fleece He spreadeth, 
Gives the bird a coat of feather 

To protect it from the weather.” 

A. study of contrasting climatic 
conditions is important in this geog- 
raphy teaching. In the short Arctic summer the 
sun shines all day and night in some parts of the 
country and snow and ice melt so that the winter 
houses disappear. Then the Eskimos live in 
tents made of skins fastened around walrus and 
whale bones. Their houses must be easy to 
move because the families are obliged to go from 
one locality to another to obtain food. 

The United States Government has greatly 
improved the life of the Alaskan Eskimos by 
building school houses and supplying teachers for 
the people who are gathered in villages. Here 
the people build houses of wood and have some 
of the comforts of civilization. But the best 
thing our government has done for the Eskimos 
was to purchase a herd of reindeer from the 
Lapps of North Sweden and take them to Alaska. 
These animals feed largely on moss called lichen 
on which they thrive and increase so rapidly 
that now there are great herds of reindeer in 
various parts of Alaska. In winter they dig 
down through the snow with their fore feet to 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Kindergarten, First and Second 
Grade Curriculum 


The Los Angeles Public Schools 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


#—|HE most valuable service of the primary 
oe PTR) teacher of language is not one of giving 
‘| polish to English or producing a vocabu- 
t4’| lary from which all errors of speech have 
S| been purged, far from it. It is rather 
to encourage that freedom and unself-conscious- 
ness with which little children should talk. It 
is to give encouragement to talk, to point the 
way to worthwhile conversation. It is to help 
the child discover motives 
and needs for language. 
It is even to develop 
these needs into necessi- 
ties so that the child him- 
self feels the responsibil- 
ity for telling something, 
presenting an explana- 
tion, asking a question, 
or giving a definite di- 
rection. Recent studies 
reveal the fact that en- 
tirely too small a proportion of the school day 
of the primary child is given over to oral ex- 
pression, as little as eleven percent of the time 
being so used in some cases. 

The primary teacher should provide for this 
oral language growth, leaving written composi- 
tion until a later time when the child has learned 
to write and spell; considerable skill in composi- 
tion may be acquired even before he is able to 
write. Knowledge of capital, period, paragraph, 
and sentence may be secured by his helping to 
compose and dictate something while his teacher 
writes it on the board. An invitation, a letter, 
a poster or a recipe lend themselves to this kind 
of group composition. 

The conversation of the child must be so di- 
rected that it will lead to language growth shown 
by a wider and richer choice of words, by a 
nicety of description, by ability to carry on 
discourse beyond a mere word or sentence. The 
spontaneous free talk is the fundamental and 
most necessary foundation for all language build- 
ing. The rhymes and memory gems come next. 
They demand a long sentence, and bring into 
use a vocabulary which the ordinary needs of the 


Note: 


This course of study is an at- 
tempt to furnish among other objectives an 
activity program; to help along the process 
of learning through doing, 
much space is given to describing a variety 
of illustrative activities. 

It is hoped that this feature will commend 
itself and be provocative of continuous effort 
on the part of teachers to develop in the 
children through a great variety of activities 
the “power and will to do.” 


Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent. 


child would not call for until a much later time. 
They minimize effort and hesitation because the 
lines glide out swiftly from memory. The learn- 
ing of a rhyme puts words and phrases into the 
child’s mouth. The stories he hears accustom 
him to longer and ever longer units of talk and 
soon he will volunteer to retell favorite stories 
of considerable length. 

Other language skills are reading, phonics, 
writing, spelling, composi- 
tion and rhyming. The 
richness of vocabulary, 
finish of oral expression, 
nicety of enunciation, 
have all grown as civili- 
zation has grown; so with 
a child, we must see a 
growth in vocabulary, a 
greater fluency, a finer 
choice of words, phrase 
and sentence as his fund 
of ideas, experience and meanings becomes clearer. 
Primitive people and children need few words; 
gesture, tone pantomime, and facial expression 
suffice. These cover the closest personal needs 
but modern life is a process of reasoning about 
things, thinking through elaborate and abstract 
problems in the many phases of our complex 
life, so we must give the child fine tools of thought 
as well as accurate terms of expression. We 
must make his language adequate to the variety 
and richness of experience we are aiming to pro- 
vide for him throughout the years of his schooling. 

The forms of English which begin to differen- 
tiate themselves quite early are: 

Conversation, free expression and vocabulary 
building. 

Correction of wrong language forms. 

Rhymes and poems. 

Stories. 

Story playing and dramatization. 

English vocabulary for the non-English speak- 
ing child. 

For this much the kindergarten is responsible 
and out of these skills gradually grow these 
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other and more complex and elaborate forms of 
language, as: 

Reading—oral and silent. 

Phonetics. 

Spelling. 

Penmanship. 

Composition and rhyming. 

Formal language work or grammar. 

These requirements distribute themselves over 
the grades somewhat as follows: 


KINDERGARTEN: Vocabulary 
Conversation Informal Reading 
Stories Textbook Reading 
Vocabulary Blackboard Writing 
Poems, Spelling 
Non-English vocabulary 
LITTLE IB: 
Conversation Vocabulary 

Stories 

Vocabulary Poems, Rhymes 


Non-English vocabulary 
Story Playing 
Informal Reading 


Poems, Rhymes 
Non-English vocabulary 
Story Playing 


D 
Informal Reading Textbook Reading 
FIRST GRADE: Writing 
Conversation Spelling 

Stories Written Composition 


The technic of each of these skills is so difficult 
that the child’s language may not wait upon 
them, but must rather grow early out of the 
oral power he already possesses. 

The teacher of little children finds that she 
must create an atmosphere and a condition for 
talking. There may be much to overcome; 
timidity, mumbling, speech defects, poverty of 
expression, inhibition, poverty of words, many 
already acquired incorrect habits of speech, a 
disposition to say nothing at all, and perhaps 
even a meagerness of experience. Then there 
are the large groups of children in our schools 
who do not speak the English language or hear 
it spoken outside. Upon this variety of per- 
plexing conditions the kindergarten-primary 
teacher must build an English language skill, so 
personal and intimate that it reaches back into 
the lives, experience and interests of these little 
folk, and at the same time points forward to a 
language need and experience still to come. Out 
of this language experience will evolve the child’s 
reading, phonics, spelling, and writing. 

Even the little child with a small range of 
language has acquired many wrong forms of 
expression. The teacher must replace these with 
correct habits. The most common forms to be 
replaced are “I seen,” “I done,” “Can I?” “It is 
me.’ Beside these there are errors peculiar to 
Individual children. 

It is not good teaching to interrupt a child to 
correct him. 
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It is desirable to have him talk, that nothing 
shall discourage his effort or make him self- 
conscious. A good plan is for the teacher to 
follow after him using the correct form: “I 
seen the cow.” “Yes, I saw the cow and then 
what happened, John?” ete. The child uncon- 
sciously repeats the correct form. Or the teacher 
may tell as a joke of what she heard: “Chil- 
dren, I heard a man in the street car this morning 
say, ‘It was me.’ I knew you would like to 
hear the joke,” etc. However, it is very danger- 
ous to correct English too frequently, making 
children conscious’ of mistakes. 

Language games have many values. They are 
play, they require some form of activity, they 
bring out leadership in children and are richer 
in the fun element and variety. Pictures are a 
source of language, because they encourage dis- 
cussion, argument, questions, defense of opinion 
and description. At first the child will do little 
more than say, “This is a dog.”’ He has gained, 
though the teacher may think this is a meager 
contribution. Two or three years ago he would 
have said simply, ‘‘Dog’”’ to the same picture. 
He is now on his way to give a predicate idea, 
“The dog is running,” and with a bit of encour- 
agement from his teacher he may give the motive 
and even his own reaction, and we shall have a 
complete paragraph, a little gem in discourse: 
“This is a big dog. He is running. He wants 
to scare that white cat. I don’t think the cat 
is afraid of him.” Teachers do well to collect 
and mount many pictures which serve this 
language purpose. 


THE rhyme and poem have been a part of the 
child’s life always, not because they have a 
language value, but because they are a step in 
his growth. They are his, as songs are, because 
they are music. He babbles rhymes of his own, 
he beats time, he nods it, he steps it, and the 
rhymes of his childhood are the vehicles upon 
which instinctive rhythm rides out. They are 
quaint, funny or wise. They conceal an experi- 
ence or a lesson, However, rhymes have words; 
they have sentences. They are so easily memo- 
rized that they become part of a child. He can 
gain a rich language value from them if the 
teacher is wise to see it. Seldom would a little 
child say of his own accord correctly as much as 
“Mistress Mary, quite contrary,” etc. Seldom 
would his vocal organs be teased into so great 
a variety of terms or into such complex bits of 
enunciation and sound and yet he says the rhyme 
through easily, in time quite correctly. He 
experiences the joy and satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. 

The teacher should have a fund of rhymes at 
her tongue’s end, ready for any occasion; for it 
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is by hearing much and constantly that the child 
finally reaches the point where he attempts to 
repeat. He must recognize and participate in 
the saying long before he can be expected to 
volunteer any considerable contribution. A hol- 
iday may be the occasion, a picture, an incident. 
A cat wanders into the kindergarten; we develop, 
“Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been?” 
The children may want to learn rhymes to repeat 
for a special occasion, but in the learning of them 
they are growing in various phases of language 
power. 


The story is an old form of art. Its first 
purpose is to give joy because it has the char- 
acteristics of an emotional experience. Only 
secondly may it serve a language or lesson need. 
Like the rhyme, the story belongs to children. 
The myth or fairy tale comes from a time ante- 
dating our modern practical world. Modern 
ethical codes as the child will grow into them 
did not then exist. There is a directness of line 
between cause and effect in the folk tale de- 
manded by a child’s reasoning. Its problems 
are simple, actions direct, results tangible, char- 
acters do not shade off into good or bad, but are 
unmistakably good or bad. 


Some forms of these stories brought out or 
attempted to explain human conduct and natural 
phenomena. They satisfied a whole people once. 
They satisfy the child still. These are nature 
myths. The nature myth is a forerunner of 
nature-study. Because these stories show the 
stride from those far-off days to these days 
when we have a knowledge of science and of 
human behavior, and because a bit of the child- 
hood of the race lingers in each of us still, a 
myth or fairy tale is equally fascinating to the 
adult. The story with all its values, education- 
ally and ethically, is impotent, however, unless 
the teacher has the peculiar ability needed to 
bring these out. She must enjoy the story her- 
self first, know why she is telling it, have con- 
siderable imagination, a dramatic sense and a 
pleasing voice. She must know the field of 
story material. 


There are many kinds of stories, and they 
serve a variety of teaching purposes. Language 
growth is among these purposes. When a child 
volunteers to tell a story he shows considerable 
confidence in himself. He has command of no 
small vocabulary to tell even the simplest tale. 
There should be no line between stories to tell 
to children and stories which they tell. Any 
story a child hears is legitimate material for 
him to retell. If he does not volunteer to tell a 
story, it is likely he has not enjoyed it or has 
not understood it, and this should be a warning 
to teachers in choosing stories for their grades. 
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There are many available story lists carefully 
compiled, organized and classified. There is a 
wide range in any grade; but for those who have 
not such a list at hand, the following is a helpful 
selection to start on: 


KINDERGARTEN 


Finger Plays: by Emilie Poulsson, and others 
Mother Goose Rhymes, especially: 


Jack and Jill Rock-a-Bye-Baby 
Mistress Mary Bye Baby Bunting 
Pussy Cat Hickory, Dickory Dock 
Little Jack Horner Hey, Diddle Diddle 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep Jack be Nimble 

Little Miss Muffet Bopeep 

Boy Blue The Flag Salute 


To Tell To Children: 


The Swing (Stevenson) Twinkle, Twinkle Little 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Star 
Bunch of Keys Who Likes the Rain 
Mary had a Little Lamb 
Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring? 
Special chosen verses for holidays and 
special days. 
Patriotic verses about the flag, legal 
holidays, noted men. 


Stories: 
The Three Bears Mamma Girl and the 
Peter Rabbit Baby Dolly 
Little Black Sambo Legend of the Wood- 
The Big Red Apple pecker 
Golden Cobwebs Clytie 


Santa Claus and the 
Mouse 
Lincoln and the Pig 


Appleseed John 
The Baby Moses 
How Umbrellas Were in- 


Mother Nature’s Party vented 
How the Animals Came The Bear Family at 
to the Circus Home 


FIRST GRADE 


Rhymes and Poems: 


The Rain is Raining All 
Around 

Bed in Summer 

O, Wind, Where Have 
You Been 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep 

Grasshopper Green 


Peter Piper 

Old King Cole 

The North Wind Doth 
Blow 

Rain, Rain, Go Away 

Five Little Pigs 

If All the Seas Were One 


Sea Sweet and Low 
Stories: 

The Discontented Pine The Jackal and the Alli- 

Tree gator 
Flight of the Stick Candy Peter Cotton Tail 

Man Johnny Crow’s Garden 
Dust Under the Rug Story of St. Valentine 
The First Thanksgiving Rumpelstilskin 
Benjamin Bunny One Eye, Two Eyes, 
Snow White and Rose Three Eyes 


Red 
For further stories, see Kindergarten List. 
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SECOND GRADE 


Rhymes and Poems: 


Who Has Seen the Wind What Does Little Birdie 
A Birthday Gift Say 

Boats Sail on the River The Pedlar’s Caravan 
He Prayeth Best Good Night and Good 
Lambs in the Meadow Morning 

The Wonderful World 


Stories: 


Why the Chimes Rang The Wind and the Sun 


Raggylug The Pied Piper of Ham- 
The Ant and the Grass- lin 
hopper The Tadpole Who Want- 


The Wishing Gate ed to be Grown Up 

The Ugly Duckling The Rescue of Twisty 

The Little Lame Prince Tail , 

Fleet Wing and Sweet The Little Hero of Haar- 
Voice lem 

Joseph and His Brothers Hop O’ My Thumb 


It goes without saying that the teacher who 
attempts to teach rhymes or poems from any 
list or for any grade, must have these in her own 
repertoire. She must know them perfectly her- 
self, otherwise a child may be excused for coming 
to this conclusion: ‘“‘Why should we learn this 
when our teacher does not know it herself?” 
Also, it is questionable teaching which assigns 
poems and selections to be committed to memory 
as a task. 

Story dramatization in the kindergarten and 
the lower grades is so subtle and impermanent 
that at the slightest provocation it is likely to 
take flight. The most timid child needs it most 
because the impersonation makes him forget 
himself and on this make-believe vehicle whole 
sentences will ride out, sentences he would have 
hardly ventured from experience. He forgets his 
limitations and stretches himself, voice and per- 
sonality, to include other beings—a tree, a bear, 
a fairy. In doing this he needs more words and 
new words, he must speak louder and more dis- 
tinetly, or the play is not realistic. He must 
move here, stand there, wait his turn. He must 
know the sequence of events in his story. He 
must give such expression to his words as will 
carry meaning. Indeed, “the play’s the thing.” 

The little child plays and impersonates long 
before this play can be called dramatizing. A 
child will play at being a horse, a fish, a bird, 
without feeling any necessity for words or dia- 
logue or even the need for other characters. He 
plays the part alone at first; later he feels the 
need of properties, a table, a shawl, a doll. Still 


later he reaches a stage where another child or ° 


mother or the dog is included. All this form of 
play is individualistic. He talks to his doll, to 
the broom, to himself, and answers for all these. 
An advanced stage in his development comes 
when he plays a story he knows, or is a character 
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in the story. Pantomime through games should 
be utilized far more than is generally done. A 
child dramatizes an activity, an animal, or a 
character and others may tell what it was. 
There are songs or organized games available 
for this early step in the child’s impersonation, 
but a resourceful teacher enriches every oppor- 
tunity that comes. 

Gradually a group of children will evolve a 
plan to play something more elaborate. The 
teacher is included to discuss, help plan, select 
characters, seek a motive and give suggestions, 
of course keeping herself much in the back- 
ground lest the play assume the characteristic 
of being teacher-directed, and children become 
mere puppets in the show. Such early story 
playing should be with material familiar to the 
children. It should be a company of willing 
volunteers. It should be fun; it should be short 
and crisp. The lines are secondary to the spon- 
taneity and to the interpretation of the char- 
acters. Self-expression and original evaluations 
of the situations should be encouraged. When 
children have played a story with understanding, 
with regard for sequence of events and with 
appreciation, they have taken a long stride 
toward their silent reading. To repeat lines 
accurately, to fix the dialogue, are characteristics 
of story playing which come at a later stage. 
Neither is it necessary that the same story be 
played twice alike nor that two children play a 
character in the same way as to action or words. 
“Each paints the thing as he sees it.” 

The teacher, after all, determines what is 
played. She keeps in mind the powers and limi- 
tations of her group. The characters that little 
people impersonate must be attractive. No 
child wants to be a villain in a play unless the 
villain is funny, or clever, to redeem his naughti- 
ness. The villain may be imagined or imper- 
sonated by the teacher or a broom or stick. 
There may be but few characters. Speeches 
must be childlike, short and meaningful. Chil- 
dren should be responsible for the setting. They 
should provide and improvise properties, cos- 
tumes, business. They should see the necessity 
for standing here, or sitting there. Several 
groups may be playing the same story. They 
may watch and criticize each other until finally 
one best rabbit, or one best brownie, is chosen to 
form the final troupe for the occasion. Drama- 
tizing pictures is also most valuable. 

This dramatic play has a direct relation to 
language development in the first and second 
grades. A second grade child may be said to 
carry on a conversation in that his talk assumes 
the characteristics of relating, giving attention, 
listening, volunteering an explanation or opinion, 
presenting an argument or making an effort to 
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convince his listener. His imagination carries 
him into the other person or place, and he is 
beginning to acquire a point of view. His 
vocabulary is growing by leaps because his ability 
to read has opened new vistas for him. He 
thinks in larger units, he trades causes and effects. 
He delights in new words. He has now experi- 
enced every phase of language from crooning and 
babbling to rhyming, writing, spelling and pho- 
netics. At this age the children are coming to 
be a trifle analytical about language forms. 
They are more subjective in thought, which is 
to be encouraged. Here and there are groups 
sufficiently mature to warrant an explanation, 
to point out why this form rather than that is 
used, why we need a nicety of expression here or 
a comma there, why an author uses these words 
rather than others. All of which must lead to a 
greater skill with words and to a greater love for 
and an appreciation of the English language. 
The door is open. The world is his. 

The 2 A child begins to feel the social need 
for communicating. His writing skill may still 
lie behind; but even so, he may dictate or help 
compose a letter, a story, a dramatization while 
the teacher writes it on the board, later to be 
typed or hectographed, or written by individual 
children in upper grades. Through this early 
beginning in composition he comes to see the 
use and need of: 

Paragraph—indentation 

Sentence—capital, period 

Capitals—proper names, 
sentence 

Period—abbreviations, sentence 

Abbreviations—Mr., Mrs., ft., in., pt., qt., 
Dr., doz. 

Comma and apostrophe—after yes and no, 
and in contractions 

Question mark 

Quotation marks 

The use of these in his own composition will 
turn his attention toward their occurrence in his 
reading and give them greater meaning. His 
ability to compose, however, is far greater than 
his speed in writing, and should not be inhibited 
while waiting for his writing skill. He may 
participate in composition though not writing it. 

Kindergarten initiated activities that lead to 
language arts include: 

Talking about interests, home pets, toys, and 
family. 

Asking questions. 

Explaining, describing, relating to a purpose. 

Leading a game; teaching games. 

Relating a happening to the group. 

Replying courteously. 

Saying, “Thank you;” ‘“Please;”’ “Yes, Mrs. 
Blank,” ete. 


I, beginning of 


Saying “Good Morning,” “Good Afternoon,” 
to his teacher. 

Describing situations calling for wider range 
of vocabulary than everyday life needs. 

Telling stories to children, to mother. 

Playing language games to establish correct 
forms. 

Acting as host at a party—a guest. 

Playing a character in a story. 

Directing a story play. 

Delivering messages. 

Saying greetings, Yes, no, teacher’s name. 

Saying short verses. 

Playing games of Follow the Leader. 

Naming toys and objects in games. 

Asking for what is wanted. 

Answering a question involving a good sen- 
tence, and correct words. 

Overcoming timidity in speaking. 

Naming the equipment and supplies as they 
are used, parts of body, clothing, foods, etc. 

Learning lines of songs. 

At the end of his stay in the kindergarten, the 
child should show progress in the following: 
Abilities: 

Converse on topics he knows most about. 
First he may speak only in words, but later in 
phrases and in units of several sentences. 

Ask for what he wants. 

Lead or direct a game. 

Describe or relate an incident or happening. 

Make a courteous reply. 

Make a complete statement. 

Listen and give attention when someone else 
is speaking or reading. 

Follow a conversation. 

Speak plainly. 

Deliver a simple message. 

Say the rhymes for his grade. 

Tell a story. 

Other outcomes include: 

A wish to talk to his mates about his interests. 

Habit of using ‘Thank you.” ‘‘Please.” “Ex- 
cuse me.” “Good morning.” “Yes, Mrs. Blank.” 
“No, Mrs. Blank.” 

Evidence that he is overcoming timidity and 
baby talk. 

Habits of enunciating clearly word endings as 
s, ing, ed, er. 

Evidence of a growing vocabulary. 

Evidence of a pleasing voice, loud enough to 
be heard. 

Appreciation of a story when well told. | 

A growing consciousness of correct English 
forms—‘“I saw.” “It is I.” “I did.” “I ate.” etc. 

The non-English speaking child should show, 
as a result of his stay in the kindergarten and 
the 1 B grade,”progress in the following: 
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Abilities: 
Use a group of words in small language units 
as: 
I see a baby. 
I can run. 
I have a big flag. 
This is my cap. 

Use groups of words in language units involv- 

ing a relationship idea: 
The box is on the table. 
My hat is in the house. 
I came with my mother. 
He writes with his pencil. 

Answer in sentences within the range of this 
vocabulary. 
Repeat the simplest of the required rhymes. 

Compose or suggest an informal unit of reading. 
Other Outcomes: 

An evident desire to speak English. 

A disposition to attempt telling of an incident. 

Ability to understand and skill to speak the 
English necessary for the beginning of I B 
reading. 

A definite attitude toward and appreciation 
of books. 

Out of the many and varied experiences with 
language provided in the first grade, in addition 
to all outcomes realized by the kindergarten 
child the following outcomes should be achieved: 


GRADE I B 

Abilities 

Pronounce and comprehend words of reading 
vocabulary. 

Speak in units of a sentence. 

Describe a picture in terms of objects and 
actions. 

Tell name, street, father’s name. 

Tell teacher’s name, principal’s and name of 
school. 

Pronounce clearly words of songs. 

Understand and laugh at a funny story. 

Say rhymes from first grade list and flag 
salutes. 

Listen to a story and tell stories. 

Take a speaking part in a story play. 

Tell what has been read, directed by questions. 

Deseribe and deliver a simple message. 

A noticeably larger and richer vocabulary. 

Growing habit of using “It is I, he, she.” “I 
have.” “I have not.” “I saw.” “May I.” 

A growing sense of responsibility to make 
some contribution when talking. 

Correct use of ‘past tense of see, make, go, run, 
buy, throw, eat, fall, have. 

A consciousness that sentences must not be 
strung together with “and.” 
Habit of not interrupting conversation. 
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GRADE IA 

Abilities 

Understand words of reading vocabulary and 
know synonyms for the most telling ones. 

Speak in units of sentences. 

Describe in terms of objects, actions and 
motives. 

Tell name, street, city, father’s name and 
names of family. 

A growing use of modifying words and re- 
lationship words. 

Knowledge of meaning of words in songs. 

A growing habit of using and pronouncing 
correctly, “If I were,” “because,” ‘‘eleven,” 
“eatch’’, ete.” 

Correct use of past tense of do, sing, break, 
get, know, come, ete. 


GRADE II B 
Abilities 

Use a wide range of words for expression. 

Tell a story, reproduce a lesson, relate in a 
way acceptable to grade and teacher. 

Speak without confusion or embarrassment. 

Defend a point, show resourcefulness in words 
and ideas. 

Speak in units of several sentences. 

Describe accurately, avoiding exaggeration. 

Give own reaction to a situation, defend 
reasons. 

Say rhymes, and sing songs with evidence of 
intelligence and comprehension. 

Tell story from the viewpoint of some char- 
acter. 

Use past tense of the following correctly: 
ride, sing, say, think, forget, catch, swim, speak, 
shoot, sit, Jump, weave, drink, sweep, climb, 
grind, break, etc. | 

Volunteer original stories. 

Compose and deliver a speech on clean yard, 
muddy feet, the coming second grade exhibit, ete. 

Habit of inquiring into meaning of a new word. 

Disposition to use new words. 

Habit of not beginning a statement with 
“why” or “well,” ete. 

Habit of correct use of “isn’t, 
wish I were,” ete. 

Desire and ability to write as much as three 
sentences as occasion demands. 

Listing own errors of speech and correcting 
them. 
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GRADE II A 


Abilities 
Understand any ordinary conversation. 
Speak to the point and in units of paragraphs. 
Say rhymes and poems of the grade. 
and tell stories. 


Know 
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Make original rhymes. 

Carry on a conversation or give an explanation 
growing out of any school project which is being 
carried on. 

Recognize a dialect and enjoy it. 

Compose and dictate lines for a dramatization. 

Use “well” and “good” correctly, also “shall’”’ 
and “will’’. 

Use in conversation the past tense of do, rung, 
tear, teach, fight, bring, hear, drive, wear, weave, 
dry, strike, grow, learn, hand. 

Direct or take part in a story play involving 
several sentences in one speech. 

Tell in own words what has been heard. 

Use in conversation the words of the primer. 

Recognize elementary wrong forms and supply 
correct ones. 

Ability and skill with appropriate vocabulary 
to express ideas, opinions, feelings, etc. 

A noticeable desire for the use of more dis- 
criminating terms. 

Correcting the usual as well as the individual 
errors of speech. 

Knowledge of sentence, paragraph, as units of 
conversation. 

A sense of responsibility for making an actual 
contribution when speaking. 

A sense of responsibility for making clear 
statements. 

A sense of responsibility for interesting those 
listening. 

A growing sense of when not to talk. 

Habit of giving full value to word endings: 

“Just so,” “let me,” “meet you.” 

A growing discrimination between the funny 
and vulgar. 

Ability in description involving an appropriate 
range of vocabulary of some 500 words. 

A growing capacity for getting the gist of a 
story, conversation or reading. 

Conscious elimination of “and so, 
“and then,” ‘‘cause,” etc. from talking. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE I 
Poems to Enjoy 


Cooper, Baby-land 
“Which is the way to Baby-land?” 
enson, Home Book of Verse, p. 55 
Field, Wynken, Blynken and Nod 
“‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night.” 
Home Book of Verse, p. 68 
Mother Goose, 
“The Queen of Hearts,” Home Book of Verse, 
p. 68 
Tennyson, Lullaby, Sweet and Low, from ‘‘The 
Princess” 
Stevenson, Home Book of Verse, p. 83 


In Stev- 
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Fyleman, Fairy Flute 
“If you meet a fairy.” 


Stories to Tell 


Cinderella 
Scudder, Children’s Book 
Tappan, Folk Stories and Fables 
The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen 
Van Sickle, Riverside Reader, II 
Epaminondas 
Bryant, Stories to Tell to Children; Best 
Stories to Tell 
The Gingerbread Man 
Bailey and Lewis, For the Children’s Hour 
Coussens, Child’s Book of Stories 
Golden Cobwebs 
Bryant, Best Stories to Tell; How to Tell 
Stories 
The Half Chick or Medio Pollito 
Lang, Green Fairy Book 
Bailey and Brown, Jingle Primer 
Lambikin 
Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales 
Little Black Sambo 
Bannerman 
Moses in the Bulrushes 
Exodus II 
The Old Woman and Her Pig 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales 
Lang, Nursery Rhyme Book 
The Pancake 
Thomsen, East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon 
Asbjornsen, Fairy World 
Peter Rabbit 
Potter 
Piccola 
Wiggin and Smith, Story Hour 
Pig Brother 
Bryant, Best Stories to Tell 
Richards, The Golden Windows 
Pony Engine 
Van Sickle and Seegmiller, Riverside Reader, 
Book II 
Miller, My Book House 
Raggylug 
Seton, Wild Animals I Have Known 
The Three Bears 
Bryant, Best Stories to Tell 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales 
Scudder, Book of Fables and Folk Stories 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Baldwin, Fairy Stories and Fables 
Thomsen, East 0’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon 
Three Little Pigs 
Brooke, Story of the Three Little Pigs 
Jacobs, English Fairy Book 
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Tennyson, ‘‘What does little birdie say?” 


Stevenson, Home Book of Verse, p. 150 
Mother Goose, I saw a ship a-sailing, 
Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature 
Stevenson, The Cow 
“The friendly cow all red and white.” 
Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature, 
p. 381 


GRADE II 
Poems to Enjoy 


Allingham, The Fairies 

“Up the airy mountain.” 
Book of Verse, p. 241 

Lear, The Jumblies 

“They-went to sea in a sieve, they did.” ‘In 

Stevenson, Home Book of Verse, p. 205 
Stevenson, My Shadow 

“T have a little shadow that goes in and out 
with me.” In Stevenson, Home Book of 
Verse, p. 158 

Ruskin, Dame Wiggins of Lee 

“Dame Wiggins of Lee was a worthy old soul,” 
in Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Litera- 
ture, p. 45 

Stevenson, The Swing. 

“How do you like to go up in a _ swing?” 
In Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Litera- 
ture, p. 383 

Fyleman, Fairy Flute 
“‘Sometimes.”’ 
Kipling, Seal Lullaby, 
“Oh, hush thee, my baby, the night is behind 


US. 
p. 118 
Lowe and Orton, Literature for Children, p. 44 
“Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho!” 
Lowe and Orton, Literature for Children, p. 49 
“Hush the waves are rolling in.” 


In Stevenson, Home 


In Wiggin and Smith, The Posy Ring, 


GRADE II 


Stories to Tell 


Ab and Oak 
Waterloo, Story of Ab 
Nida, Ab, the Cave Man 
Ant and the Grasshopper 
Boy Who Cried Wolf 
Crow and the Pitcher 
Dog in the Manger 
Fox and the Grapes 
Hare and the Tortoise 
Lion and the Mouse 
Stork and the Log 
Town Mouse and the Field Mouse 
Wind and the Sun 
Aesop’s Fables 
Bell of Atri 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
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The Boy Samuel 
I Samuel I, III 
Bremen Town Musicians 
Grimm, Fairy Tales 
Scudder, Fables and Folk Stories 
The Cat and the Mouse 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales 
Darton, Wonder Book of Beasts 
Clytie 
Cooke, Nature Myths 
Bulfinch, Age of Fable 
Doll in the Grass 
Asbjornsen, Fairy Tales from the Far North 
Dasent, A Collection of Popular Tales from the 
Norse and North German 
The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Grimm, Fairy Tales 
Scudder, Fables and Folk Stories 
Great Walled Country 
Alden, Why the Chimes Rang 
How a Jack o’ Lantern Frightened the Indians 
Pratt Stories of Colonial Children 
How Brother Rabbit Fooled the Whale and the 
Elephant 
Bryant, Stories to Tell 
How Jack Went to Seek His Fortune 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales 
Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales 
Baldwin, Fairy Stories and Fables 
The Lad Who Went to the North Wind 
Asbjornsen, Norse Fairy Tales 
Thomsen, East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon 
The Little Gray Pony 
Lindsay, Mother Stories 
Little One-Eye, Two-Eyes and Three-Eyes 
Grimm, Household Fairy Tales 
Seudder, Fables and Folk Stories 
Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke 
Burgess, Old Mother West Wind 
Snow-white and Rose-red 
Lang, Blue Fairy Book 
Story of Faith 
Gatty, Parables from Nature 
The Straw, the Coal and the Bean 
Grimm, Fairy Tales 
Bailey and Lewis, For the Children’s Hour 
The Sun and the Wind 
Aesop’s Fables 
Timothy’s Shoes 
Ewing, Lob, Lie-by-the-Fire 
Adventures and Pranks of a ‘North Countrie” 
Brownie 
Travels of a Fox 
Winnington, Outlook Story Book 
Bailey and Lewis, For the Children’s Hour 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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The National Kindergarten and Elementary College, Evanston, Il]., Opens Its Doors 
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A Kindergarten Primary 


Five Koot Bookshelf 


By Lucy WHEELOCK. PATTY SMITH HILL. 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES. 


INDERGARTEN-PRIMARY teaching, 
M3, including as it now does a downward 
‘| trend toward the child nurture of the 
#8) modern nursery school, is in need of a 
| clarification of its goals and practice. 
The hopeful tendency to look upon the philoso- 
phy of Froebel as a leavening influence in the 
former too great rigidity of the elementary 
school and a guide in our preschool work has 
resulted in almost as many adaptations of the 
kindergarten as there are schools including 
them. Likewise many 

of the supervisors in 
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fact that Froebel was able to establish a child 
garden on a hillside with no teaching materials 
save those of nature. The reason for the per- 
manence and diffusion of the kindergarten idea 
in education lies in its spirit which belongs in 
all life. We do not need to so much standardize 
blocks, papers, and games as re-study the uni- 
versal tenets of the unfolding of child life upon 
which the kindergarten is built. Evaluating 
equipment would seem secondary to evaluating 
theory. 
With this thought in 
mind American Child- 


public school systems 
under whose direction 
both the kindergartens 
and elementary schools 
have been placed are 
laying emphasis upon 
the beginning of the 
formal school subjects 
at an earlier period of 
the little child’s develop- 
ment for time saving in 
the grades, or are intro- 
ducing the activities of 
the kindergarten into 


THE EVALUATED LISTING 


Symbolic Education .......... By Susan E. Blow 
Educational Issues in the Kindergarten 
By Susan E. Blow 
The Kindergarten in American Education 
By Nina C. Vandewalker 
The Psychology of Childhood 
By N. Norsworthy and M. T. Whitley 
The Pre-School Child ........ By Arnold Gesell 
Unified Kindergarten and First Grade 
Teaching 
By Samuel Chester Parker and Alice Temple 
A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade 
Edited by Patty Smith Hill 


hood has spent the bet- 
ter part of a year col- 
lecting and evaluating 
from prominent kinder- 
garten - primary execu- 
tives of the country 
their opinions on those 
works on pedagogy 
which they consider es- 
sential for a study of 
modern kindergarten 
training and adminis- 
tration. Two interest- 
ing developments grew 


the already overcrowd- 
ed schedules of the pri- 
mary teacher. Outside, 
longing for the best in the education of their 
children, stands the great body of parents and 
taxpayers who must not only pay for all exper- 
iments in the school but accept the possible re- 
actions of the children experimented upon. 

Out of this change in our outlook which 
finally gives the kindergarten a more perma- 
nent and wider contact in education than was 
ever anticipated has arisen a great need for 
consultation and comparison. Earnest effort is 
being made to standardize kindergarten equip- 
ment as a measure in stabilizing the method. 
This is a step in the right direction as the 
didactic apparatus adopted by Froebel and 
termed the gifts and occupations was consid- 
ered for a long time the secret of the place the 
kindergarten made for itself, overlooking the 


out of our question- 
naire; the widely differ- 
ing opinions in different 
parts of the United States as to modern 
adaptations of the method, and a unanimi- 
ty in regard to the permanence and present- 
day implications of Miss Blow’s books. An 
analysis of the replies received by the Maga- 
zine gives to our readers the titles in what may 
be termed a “five foot” reference shelf in to- 
day’s kindergarten thought which should go 
far in defining the kindergarten’s survival and 
outlook in the schools of America. 

Opinions of leaders in kindergarten thought 
which came to us during the discussion are as 
enlightening as they are individual. Professor 
Mills, director of the Training School for Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Teachers affiliated 
with New York University, writes: 

“Did you say books on kindergarten theory 
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and practice by authorities of today? There 
are many, many books—as of old one said ‘of 
the making of books there is no end.’ 

“Please add to your five-foot shelf for me 
these books to use in the training of teachers: 
Moral Education. By Edward Howard Griggs, 

Orchard Hill Press, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Moral Instruction Of Children. By Felix 
Adler. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 


Play In Education. By Joseph Lee. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The Call Of Education. By James H. Doyle. 
J. H. Doyle Company, Hammond, Indiana. 

The Child. By Eliza Tanner. Rand McNally 
and Company, Chicago. 

Studies Of Childhood. By James Sully. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

Literature In The Elementary School. By Por- 
ter Lander MacClintock. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Children’s Drawings. By Stella Agnes McCarty. 
Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

“T shall profit from your completed list when 
it appears. My opening query is an earnest one. 
I read fairly widely the new pedagogical litera- 
ture, but for the kindergarten—I wait to be 
enlightened.” 

Professor Hill, director of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, writes: 

“Tt has been next to impossible to answer your 
questions satisfactorily. Unfortunately the best 
books for a five foot shelf for the kindergarten, 
from my point of view, would apply to elemen- 
tary and high school education as well, and as 
some of the books on the kindergarten itself are 
written by our own faculty I have been modest 
in making a statement which would seem to 
push our own interests. I think there is no 
question that the book Unified Kindergarten And 
First Grade Teaching, by Samuel Chester Parker 
and Alice Temple, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
would go in this collection; our Conduct Curricu- 
lum. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; The 
Primary School. By Annie E. Moore, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; The Beginnings Of 
Art In The Public Schools. By Margaret E. 
Mathias, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; 
Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically Ex- 
amined. By William H. Kilpatrick, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, together with the 
Courses of Study now being issued by several 
public school systems. It is too bad that good 
books in the kindergarten field are so limited. 

I know there are still some kindergartners who 
would seriously object to Dr. Kilpatrick’s criti- 
cisms of Froebel and I have hesitated to put this 
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in the list. I also think The Kindergarten in 

America. By Nina C. Vandewalker, The Mac- 

millan Company, New York, should be included. 

I also hesitated because I am omitting certain 

books written by kindergartners which I do not 

think are very able or very strong.” 

Professor Hill’s judgment in relation to the 
“Conduct Curriculum” from the practice of the 
Horace Mann School teachers was that of a ma- 
jority of training teachers in all parts of the 
country. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, the Wheelock School, 
Boston, submits the following titles: 
Pioneers Of The Kindergarten In America. Pre- 

pared by the Committee of Nineteen, The 
International Kindergarten Union. The 
Century Company, New York. 

Theory And Practice Of The Kindergarten. By 
Nora Atwood. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

Children’s Rights. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

My Garden Of Memory. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

The Home-Made Kindergarten. By Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

The Primary School. By Annie E. Moore. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Mottoes And Commentaries Of Froebel’s Mother 
Play. By Susan E. Blow. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

Educational Laws Of Froebel. 
Hughes. 
York. 

The Student’s Froebel. By William H. Herford. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

Unified Kindergarten And First Grade Teaching. 
By Samuel Chester Parker and Alice Temple. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Early Childhood Education. By Lalla H. Pickett 
and Duralde Boren. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A Conduct Curriculum For The Kindergarten 
And First Grade. Edited by Patty Smith 
Hill. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The Kindergarten In American Education. By 
Nina C. Vandewalker. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Love And Law In Child Training. By Emilie 
Poulsson. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Two Children Of The Foothills. 
Harrison. 
York. 

The Psychology of Childhood. By N. Nors- 
worthy and M. T. Whitley. The Mac- 

millan Company, New York. 
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Suggestions Of Modern Science Concerning Edu- 
cation. By Herbert Spencer Jennings and 
Others. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Education By Plays And Games. By G. E. 
Johnson. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
Play Life In The First Eight Years. By Luella 

A. Palmer. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

The Child That Does Not Stumble. By Wil- 
helmine Putnam Wilson. Richard G. Bad- 
ger Publishing Company, Boston. 

For The Children’s Hour. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Edna Dean Baker, President of the National 

Kindergarten and Elementary College, Chicago, 

would recommend a classified list of books: 


Kindergarten Bibliography 

Education Moves Ahead. By Eugene R. Smith. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 

The Kindergarten Curriculum. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Government Printing Office. 

The Kindergarten-Primary Curriculum. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Pioneers Of The Kindergarten In America. Pre- 
pared by the Committee of Nineteen. The 
International Kindergarten Union. The 
Century Company, New York. 

Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically Ex- 
amined. By William H. Kilpatrick. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Kindergarten In American Education. By 
Nina C. Vandewalker. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Unified Kindergarten And First Grade Teaching. 
By Samuel Chester Parker and Alice Temple. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

A Conduct Curriculum For The Kindergarten 
And First Grade. Edited by Patty Smith 
Hill. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

An Activity Curriculum. By Ethel I. Salisbury. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, California. 

Early Childhood Education. By Lalla H. Pickett 
and Duralde Boren. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Psychology Of The Pre-School Child. By 
Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stetcher. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 


Psychology 
The Psychology Of Childhood. By N. Nors- 
worthy and M. T. Whitley. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
Psychology From The Standpoint Of A Be- 
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haviorist. By John B. Watson. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. 

The Measurement Of Intelligence. By Lewis 
M. Terman. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York. 


Childhood’s Fears. By G. F. Morton. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A Study Of The Little Child. By Mary Theo- 
dora Whitley. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 


Child Training 

Parenthood And Child Nurture. 
Baker. 
York. 

Misunderstood Children. By Elizabeth Harri- 
son. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Fundamentals Of Child Study. By Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

The Child, His Nature And His Needs. Edited 
by M. V. O’Shea. The Children’s Founda- 
tion, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Child Nature And Child Nurture. Edward P. 

The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


By Edna Dean 
The Macmillan Company, New 


St. John. 


Religious and Moral Training 

Childhood And Character. By Hugh Harts- 
horne. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

How To Teach Religion. By George Herbert 
Betts. The Abingdon Press, New York. 

The Beginner’s Book In Religion. By Edna 
Dean Baker. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 

Kindergarten Method In The Church School. 
By Edna Dean Baker. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 

Play 

Spontaneous And Supervised Play In Childhood. 
By Alice Corbin Sies. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Play Life In The First Eight Years. By Luella 
A. Palmer. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Play In Education. By Joseph Lee. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Festivals And Plays. By Percival Chubb. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 

Education By Plays And Games. By G. E. 
Johnson. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Music 


Creative Music For Children. Satis N. Cole- 
man. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Every Child’s Folk Songs And Games. By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Milton Bradley 

Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Songs For The Little Child. By Clara Beele 
Baker and Caroline Kohlsaat. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 

The Rhythms Of Childhood. By Caroline Craw- 


ford and Elizabeth Fogg. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 
Our Old Nursery Rhymes. By H. Willebeek 


La Mair. David McKay Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

One Hundred Forty Folk Songs. By Archibald 
T. Davison and Thomas Whitney Surette. 
E. C. Schirmer Music Company, Boston. 

A Kindergarten Book Of Folk Songs. By Lor- 
raine d’O. Warner. E. C. Schirmer Music 
Company, Boston. 


Handwork 

Purposeful Handwork. By Jane W. McKee. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Beginnings Of Art In The Public Schools. 
By Margaret E. Mathias. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Permanent Play Materials For Young Children. 
By Charlotte E. Garrison. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


Care and Hygiene 

The Nervous Child. By Hector C. Cameron. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 

The Hygiene Of The School Child. By Louis 
M. Terman. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

The Health Of The Runabout Child. By Wil- 
liam Palmer Lucas. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Food, Health And Growth. By L. Emmett 
Holt. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Feeding The Family. By Mary Swartz Rose. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Pre-School Child. By Arnold Gesell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Healthy Child From Two To Seven. By 
Francis H. MacCarthy. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

From Infancy To Childhood. By R. M. Smith. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 

The Correction Of Speech Defects. By Helen 
The Macmillan Company, New 

ork. 


Poetry and Literature 

Peacock Pie. By Walter de la Mare. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 

Sing Song. By Christina G. Rossetti. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

When We Were Very Young. By A. A. Milne. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 

Fairy Green. By Rose Fyleman. George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 

Fairies And Chimneys. By Rose Fyleman. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 


A Child’s Garden Of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
York. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
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The Here And Now Story Book. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. 

Children’s Literature. By Curry and Clippinger. 
Rand McNally and Company, Chicago. 
Nursery Rhymes. Edited by Charles Welsh. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

The Home Book Of Verse. By Burton Egbert 
Stevenson. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 

Tell Me Another Story. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Milton Bradley Company, New 
York. 

A Child’s Book Of Stories. By Penrhyn W. 
Coussens. Duffield and Company, New 
York. 

The Perry Kindergarten Normal School, Bos- 
ton, through the principal, Mrs. Harriot Ham- 
blen Jones, sends us a listing as follows: 
Education For The Needs Of Life. By Irving 

Elgar Miller. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Early Education Of Children. By L. L. Plaisted. 
The Oxford University Press, New York. 

The Normal Child And Primary Education. By 
Arnold Gesell. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Child Training. By Angelo Patri. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

The Child, His Nature And His Needs. Edited 
by M. V. O’Shea. The Children’s Founda- 
tion, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Play In Education. By Joseph Lee. 
millan Company, New York. 

Educational Issues In The Kindergarten. By 
Susan E. Blow. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 

The Psychology Of Childhood. By N. Nors- 
worthy and M. T. Whitley. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The Pre-School Child. By Arnold Gesell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Froebel As A Pioneer In Modern Psychology. 
By Elsie R. Murray. Warwick and York, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Kindergarten In American Education. By 
Nina C. Vandewalker. TheMacmillan 
Company, New York. 

Schools Of Tomorrow. By John and Evelyn 
Dewey. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. 

The Elementary Schoo] Curriculum. By Fred- 
erick G. Bonser. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Education Moves Ahead. By Eugene R. Smith. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 

The Broadoaks School, Pasadena, California, 
sends the Report of the Committee on State 
books and Publications of the California Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association, Southern Section: 
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Nellie Abbott, Marcia Sheridan Anissimoff, 
Mary Jane Howard, Cloyde Duval Dalzell, 
Chairman. 

Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten 

The Child’s First Books. Prepared for the Child 
Study Association of America by Elsa H. 
Naumburg. With a foreword by Arnold 
Gesell. Published by The Child Study As- 
sociation of America, New York. 

The Healthy Child From Two To Seven. By 
Francis H. MacCarthy. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

A Practical Psychology Of Babyhood. By Jessie 
Chase Fenton. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

Training The Toddler. By Elizabeth Cleveland. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Early Childhood Education. By Lalla H. Pickett 
and Duralde Boren. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Mental Growth Of The Pre-School Child. 
By Arnold Gesell. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Primary 

Children’s Reading. By Louis M. Terman and 
Margaret Lima. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 

Reading, Its Psychology And Pedagogy. By 
John Anthony O’Brien. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

One Hundred Ways Of Teaching Silent Reading. 
By Nila Banton Smith. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York. 

The Applied Psychology Of Reading, with Exer- 
cises and Directions for Improving Silent 
and Oral Reading. By Fowler D. Brooks. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

General 

Teaching Children To Read. By Paul Klapper. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Educational Year Book Of The International 
Institute Of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. By I. L. Kandel. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The Challenge Of Childhood. Ira S. Wile. 
Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., New York. 

Unified Kindergarten And First Grade Teaching. 
By Samuel Chester Parker and Alice Temple. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Directed Observation And Supervised Teaching. 
By J. H. Blackhurst. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 

Educating For Freedom. By Edward O. Sisson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Mary C. Mills, director of the Connecticut 

Froebel Normal Kindergarten and.Primary Train- 

ing School, says: Rr 
“There are so many books on kindergarten 


theory that I find it hard to choose. I think it is 
also difficult to make a selection unless one has 
used the works and really known their worth. 
Many of those I would recommend are old and 
still I love them and know that for me at least 
they are best because I rather think I am old 
fashioned for which I am grateful.’”’ Miss Mills’ 
selection is significant in that her students are 
recognized as having the pedagogic background 
essential for successful teaching and have carried 
her influence into widely separated parts of the 
country. She sends the following titles: 

Mottoes And Commentaries Of Friedrich Froe- 
bel’s Mother Play. By Susan E. Blow. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Educational Laws Of Froebel. By James L. 
Hughes. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 

Sketches Of Froebel’s Life And Times. A Com- 
pilation. Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Symbolic Education. By Susan E. Blow. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

Two Children Of The Foothills. By Elizabeth 


— The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. 

The Unseen Side Of Child Life. By Elizabeth 

— The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. 


Study Of Child Nature From The Kindergarten 
Standpoint. By Elizabeth Harrison. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Misunderstood Children. By Elizabeth Harri- 
son. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Children’s Rights. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Education By Plays And Games. By G. E. 
Johnson. Ginn and Company, New York. 

Mother Ideals. By Andrea Hofer Proudfoot. 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

Beckonings From Little Hands. By Patterson 


— Dodd Mead and Company, New 

ork. 

The Moral Instruction Of Children. By Felix 
Adler. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 

The Child, His Nature And Nurture. By Wil- 
liam Drummond. E. P. Dutton and 


Company, New York. 

Mind Of The Child. By Wilhelm T. Preyer. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
The Psychology Of Childhood. By Frederick 
Tracy and Joseph Stimpfl. D. C. Heath 

and Company, New York. 

Educational Issues In The Kindergarten. By 
Susan E. Blow. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 

Love And Law In Child Training. By Emilie 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Standards and Problems in 


Third Grade Number 


By MARIE GUGLE, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
and MADGE PERRILL, Primary Teacher 


#—|HE child who has had beginning work in 
©T2) third grade number should come to the 
a ‘N latter part of the year with the follow- 
te4)| ing attainments: The ability to add any 
=| number from 1 to 6 to any two-place 
number with readiness. Write numbers of from 
one to three places with accuracy singly and in 
columns for adding. Know somewhat of the re- 
lation of units, tens and hundreds. Add columns 
of five or six numbers with accuracy and a 
reasonable amount of speed. Havea clear under- 
standing of the value of cent, nickel, dime, 
quarter, half-dollar, and dollar. Use same in 
buying and selling. Have a thorough under- 
standing of the relation of pint, quart and gallon; 
of ounces and pounds; of quarter-inch, half-inch, 
foot, and yard. Use freely such abbreviations 
as, lb., oz., doz., gal., qt., pt., in., ft., yd., ct. 
Subtract any numbers of from one to three 
places except those having two zeros in the 
minuend. Give without hesitating any of the 
multiplication facts belonging to the tables of 
2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, and 6’s. Use same in simple 
problems and in multiplying any two or three- 
place number that will not involve carrying. 
Give division facts corresponding to the multi- 
plication facts of the number 10. Use these 
facts in very simple problems and to 
Divide by 2 any number up to 20. 
Divide by 3 any number up to 30. 
Divide by 4 any number up to 40. 
Divide by 5 any number up to 50. 
Divide by 6 any number up to 60, giving 
remainder when necessary. 

Tell time. Check all examples. Show an in- 
tense interest in competing with his own former 
record rather than with his classmates. Make 
real use of the abilities he has and express an 
eagerness to increase these abilities whenever a 
need for it arises. 

Before taking up the 3 A work, each teacher 
should become well acquainted with the outlines 
of the preceding grades. By thorough and inter- 
esting review of 3 B work, find out just what 
the abilities of the children are. Divide the class 
into groups according to their ability. Give 
each group the practice most needed. 


The best number problems for this grade take 
into account the child’s everyday activities, in 
this way giving the arithmetic period a back- 
ground of interest. Those problems which follow 
are illustrative of this method of using the project 
as a basis for the essential arithmetic to be 
taught advanced third grade pupils. They may 
be adapted to individual situations. 


PROBLEMS BASED ON THRIFT 


1. Recording the Amount of Money Banked 
on Bank Day. 

Mathematics involved: Reading dollars and 
cents. 

Method: On Bank Day write on the black- 
board the amount of money banked that day. 
If the children do not already know, explain 
that $ means dollars, and that the point is 
placed to separate dollars and cents. Let the 
children read amounts. Another week let a 
child write the amount on the board for the class. 
Find out the amount for the building and let a 
child write it on the board. 

Practice: Children at the board. One child 
gives an amount of money, others write same in 
figures. Have lists of different amounts of dollars 
and cents on the board. See which row can 
read without a mistake. On the board have 
lists of amounts of money written in words. 
Children write in figures on slips of paper. Ex- 
change papers and check those that are wrong. 
Let the owners tell what mistakes they made. 

2. Counting Money Banked on Bank Day. 

Mathematics involved: Counting money. 
Reading and writing dollars and cents. Adding 
dollars and cents. Subtracting dollars and cents. 

Method: When preparing to send in the 
money banked, let one child count cents, another 
nickels, and so’ on. Let each one write his 
amount on the board. The class copies and 
adds to find the total. Show the necessity of 
keeping decimal points under one another. Later 
show that the dollar sign need be placed only 
before the first number and the total. Later, 
compare with previous weeks; is it more or less? 
How much more than last week? The week 
before last? 
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3. Comparing Individual Savings: 

Mathematics involved: Computing amount of 
money when coins are named. Writing amounts 
of money in words. Writing amounts of money 
in figures. Arranging same for adding. Adding 
and subtracting dollars and cents. 

Method: On Bank Day let each depositor 
write on a slip of paper “Boy” or “Girl,” and 
the different coins brought to deposit, as 

Boy ir 
1 dime, 2 nickels 1 quarter, 2 dimes, 3 
cents 
Have slips collected and redistributed about the 
room. One child at the board records the 
amounts banked by the boys, another that by 
the girls as the amounts are read from the slips 
as—a child reads, ‘‘Boy, four dimes, five cents.” 
Child at board writes, .45 under “Boys,” ete. 
Let other children add. Compare amounts to 
find who banked the most and how much more. 

Practice: Have pictures of children’s cloth- 
ing with prices and such questions as— 

What would you have to pay for 

1. An overcoat and a hat? 
2. <A dress, a hat, and a pair of shoes? 
3. How much more does a coat cost than 
a hat? ete. 
Give a number of such exercises, as— 
1 dollar, 2 dimes, and 2 cents $........ 
5 dimes, a nickel, and a cent §........ 

See that the children keep up the practice of 
checking all addition and subtraction as taught 
previously. 


PROBLEMS BASED ON COMMUNITY 
INTERESTS 


1. Playing Toy Store. 

Mathematics involved: Making change from 
dime, fifteen cents, and a quarter. 

Method: Arrange a toy store, using toys 
brought by the children. The children make 
price tags ranging from 1 to 9 cents. Give 
each child a dime and let him buy one article. 
The storekeeper gives change in his own way. 
Then suggest that the children watch clerks in 
real stores giving change. See if they can tell 
how it is done. Let those who find out report 
to the class. Even with these small amounts, 
let the children see the advisability of using 
larger pieces of money in giving change wherever 
possible, in this case using a nickel instead of 
five pennies. When the children can handle a 
dime readily, increase the amount given to each 
child to fifteen cents, and later to a quarter. 
Let the storekeeper have a box divided into 
compartments for the different coins. 


Practice: Let the children write on the board 
What a clerk would say as he handed a customer 
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change from a quarter for an eighteen-cent 
purchase, as “18, 20, 25,” ete. 

2. Playing Grocery Store. 

Mathematics involved: Reading dollars and 
cents. Writing dollars and cents. Adding dol- 
lars and cents. Making change from 1, 2, and 
5 dollars bills. 

Method: At first, let the “‘mother’ who is 
the teacher, give a slip telling what is to be 
bought at a grocery, thus making the change as 
easy or difficult as she pleases. Increase the 
amount from fifty cents to a dollar, two dollars, 
and five-dollar bills. Later, let the children 
select any articles they wish to buy, keeping 
within the amount of money given them. This 
is good practice in making general estimates. 
Have a box for the cashier divided into compart- 
ments for holding coins. If prices on articles in 
the grocery cannot readily be seen by the entire 
class, let the children make a price list to put in 
front of the room for reference. Entire class 
make out bills. 

Practice: Looking at the price list, let the 
children name two articles that together would 
not cost more than fifty cents, three that would 
come under a dollar, etc., not giving the exact 
cost, but just getting a general idea of values. 
Give an abundance of practice in adding dollars - 
and cents, also subtracting. 

3. Playing Grocery Store. (Continuation of 

Mathematics involved: Same as Problem 2. 
Also multiplying a two and later a three-place 
number by a single number both with and with- 
out carrying. 

Method: Grocery store carried on as in first 
project, except that the mother orders several 
of one thing, as three pounds of crackers, etc. 
At first see that the amount does not call for 
carrying. If the children recall multiplying in 
this way, taught in 3B, then let the order include 
several of some article that will involve carry- 
ang. Let the children come to the point of 
multiplying and discover that there is something 
they need to know before they can go on. Then 
show them how it is done. If some children find 
the price by adding, accept it and show that 
the result is the same. Later order five or six 


_of the same thing and then show how much 


quicker the multiplying is than the adding with 
such long columns. 

Practice: Give abundance of practice using 
a variety of ways— 

a. Put onthe board a row of single numbers, as 

and give such directions as: Multiply each of 
these numbers by 3 and add 2 to the product. 

b. Have blackboard races. Put a row of 
examples on the board. The first child in one 
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row runs forward and works the example at one 
end of row, while the first child from another 
row works the one at the other end. As soon 
as the first child finishes, the second child in the 
row runs forward and works the next example, 
etc. See which row reaches the example in the 
middle first. The row getting to the middle 
first wins if their examples are all correct. If 
some are wrong and the other row’s solutions 
are all correct, that row wins. Let the children 
know a few days ahead that such a race is to be 
run and what facts will be used. The class may 
then practice with this in view. 


PROBLEMS BASED ON SCHOOL LIFE 

1. Making a Calendar on the Blackboard. 

Mathematics involved: Recalling number of 
days in a week. Measuring with a yardstick. 
Finding multiples of seven. 

Method: At the beginning of a new month 
interest the children in making a calendar on the 
board for keeping a weather record. Let them 
examine printed calendars, and see how many 
spaces are needed each way. Size up the board 
space and estimate how large the spaces might 
be. Let them find how wide the calendar would 
have to be if each space is two inches wide, 
three inches wide, etc. Measure to see which 
size fits board space best. After the children 
have drawn calendar, let them tell what date a 
week from today will be; two weeks, etc; also 
how many days in five weeks, seven weeks, etc. 
They should know the multiplication facts of 7 
up to7x7. Let them find 7x 7,8x7,9xT7by 
adding. Let them build the table of 7’s,; also 
the ‘‘seven times” table. 

Practice: Give much practice filling in such 
incomplete statements as— 

l week = ....days 14 days 
... days 56 days 


. .weeks 


7 weeks . .weeks 
42 

2. Computing Materials the Class Needs. 

Mathematics involved: Multiplying numbers 
from 1 to 6, or 7, by 8. Dividing numbers from 
8 to 48, or 56, by 8. 

Method: If the school is seated eight seats 
in a row, or eight rows across, long before this 
problem is reached the children should have had 
much practice in getting enough material to 
supply three rows, five rows, ete. If the room is 
not seated in this way, let the children draw a 
diagram of the room and answer the questions 
from this. Then let them put in order the 
multiplication facts that they have concerning 
eight, as in a table and see what is lacking. 
Let them, by adding, find the missing facts and 
write the entire table. Introduce also the “eight 
times” table. 
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. stamps for small amounts. 


Practice: Count by eights beginning with 0. 
On the blackboard have a row of single numbers, 


as— 
7886 2 

Give such directions as, “Multiply each number 
by 8 and add 8 to the product.”” Children write 
answers only. See who can get all right in the 
shortest possible time. Give much practice in 
multiplying two and three-place numbers with 
eight in the multiplier or multiplicand. 

3. Determining Room Space in Auditorium. 

Mathematics involved: Introduction of divid- 
ing a two-place number by a single number, no 
carrying. 

Method: When planning to use the auditori- 
um for a motion picture or dramatics some day 
suggest to the children that they invite another 
room to go, too. Suggest that before giving the 
invitation it would be wise to see if there are 
enough seats in the room to accommodate them 
all. Let a child find out the number of children 
to be invited. Then let the children find the 
combined number of children in the two rooms, 
say 82. See if the children can suggest how to 
find out how many seats will be needed to ac- 
commodate 82 children sitting two in a seat. 
Lead them to see that what they need to know is 
how many 2’s are in 82. Show them how to 
divide (2|82.) Then let some children go to the 
room to be used, find how many rows there are 
and how many seats would have been needed if 
there had been 88 children; 84 children, ete. 

Practice: Give much mechanical practice use- 
ing two, three and even four-place numbers just 
for practice. Find out how many 2’s and 4’s 
are in the classroom if it does not involve carry- 
ing. Pay particular attention to dividing a 
number by itself, as: How many 2’sin2? How 
many 4’s in 4? etc., as this often seems to puzzle 
children greatly. 

4. Paying in Stamps for a Small Purchase. 

Mathematics involved: Dividing a two-place 
number by a single number, involving carrying. 

Method: When necessary to send for a pam- 
phlet or any small thing for the school ask the 
children to suggest how the money would best be 
sent. Talk over the different ways of sending 
money by mail. Lead up to sending postage 
Then let them find 
out how many two-cent stamps it will be neces- 
sary to send for the article costing 32 cents. 
Simply show the children how to divide 2)32. 
Do not try to explain it.. Be careful as to the 
wording in telling what to do with the number 
carrier. “Place the one before the two” is 
probably better than “beside the two” as it 
might mean either side, or better than ‘‘with 


the two,” as that might be interpreted to mean 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Krom Blackboard.to Pencil 


in Primary Writing 


By BERTHA BROWN LITTELL 


“|HE mediums used determine the type of 
21S<| writing developed. Equally important is 
A'S!) the start. A teacher of the third and 
“) | fourth grades may be able to correct 
-*Sj| habits formed in another room but it is 
difficult to correct those acquired in her own 
room. So plans must be most carefully laid, in 
order to obtain desired results. The arguments 
in favor of blackboard writing are hopeful. 
Children love to work on 
the board. It affords 
ample opportunity for 
freedom of movement, 
thus obviating cramped, 
“pinched-up’” writing. 
The work being large, the 
errors are more easily de- 
tected and corrected. The 
results are on exhibition and so the child is inspired 
to do his best and competitive spirit is uncon- 
sciously created. Since writing is visible to all, 
the entire class benefits by corrections and com- 
mendations. When correct habits are formed 
through the use of crayon, the transition to pencil 
and paper is fairly simple. When the board is 
used in all written work, it links writing with the 
various activities of the curriculum in a very vital 
way. The children realize that writing is not an 
isolated lesson of twenty minutes a day, something 
to be forgotten as soon as it is over. Rather it is 
a period of concentrated training in a form of 
expression that will aid them in arithmetic, spel- 
ling, and language. Children are so liable to 
think a lesson is a stunt staged by the teacher to 
satisfy some whim of hers, rather than for their 
benefit. In addition to freedom and ease, black- 
board writing trains for rapidity in expression. 
A child will usually write far more on the board 
than he will on paper in the same length of 
time. This is especially noticeable among the 
slower children, the ones who are hardest to 
move. 

So much for the medium; now for the start. 
After a little experimenting, the children discover 
that their best results are obtained if they ob- 
serve the following simple procedure. They 
stand back from the blackboard about the length 
of one foot. They hold the crayon, preferably 


half a stick rather than a whole one, between 


on the hip, preserving balance. 


Editor’s Note: Our articles in a natural, 
creative method in beginning handwriting as 
developed in the New Haven public schools 
under the direction of Mr. Harry Houston 
have stimulated much interest. 
continued in the development of the method 
in the third and fourth grades by one of Mr. 
Houston’s most successful teachers. 


the thumb and fore finger, resting against the 
side of the middle finger nail. The left hand is 
The feet are 
apart, for freedom of movement. We begin 
writing with the eyes. 

In the first and second grades the children 
have learned to write figures and letter combi- 
nations. It is the business of the third and 
fourth grades to perfect and develop what has 
already been taught. Since 
arithmetic is the first writ- 
ten work required we nat- 
urally base our first lessons 
in writing on the formation 
of figures. A little prelim- 
inary writing reveals to the 
children the fact that they 
do not make perfect figures, . 
and they are drawn into a ‘“‘want-to-improve”’ 
attitude by watching one or two of their class- 
mates who happen to write well, and then the 
teacher writes model figures. 

We proceed thus: 

The teacher takes her position at the black- 
board, talking about posture, crayon-holding and 
aims. She may explain: “I make my one 
straight and slanting. If the figures are kept 
the same size and the spaces. even, my writing 
will look better. I slant,—slant,—slant.” (ma- 
king one each time she says “‘slant.”) The chil- 
dren count with the teacher in order to catch 
the time and rhythm. They then turn to the 
board, and assuming position as directed, count 
and write, stopping often to inspect and correct. 
When a steady stroke is acquired, we attempt 
the figure 4. The teacher describes its form: 

“See how four starts just like one, then turns 
a sharp corner and goes straight over. Then it 
is crossed in the middle by another slanting line 
like one.” She counts, ‘‘slant—over—cross.”’ 
The children again join in the counting. The 
manner of inflection aids greatly in the formation 
of the figures. Again the children turn to the 
board, counting and writing, stopping often for 
corrections and encouragement. They are told: 
“The next figure must have its head placed right, 
or it looks imperfect. We go way over with a 
nice curve, then around and close it tight, then 
slant down just like a one. The count is “way 
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around,—close,—slant,”’ proceeding as_ before. 
We teach the figures in order as to degree of 
difficulty ;—one, four, nine, six, two} three, seven, 
eight, zero. 

By dictating numbers involving the figures 
taught the children see at the end of the lesson 
a real purpose in the work and finally awaken 
to the realization that they are expected to make 
the same style of figures the same size and 
spacing as they made during the writing lesson. 
Then we proceed to tables and problems, still 
requiring the same standard of writing. All the 
while this constant practice is fixing the habit 
of making the figures correctly. 

This method is pursued not only during the 
writing period, but a few minutes of the arith- 
metic period as well is devoted to it, linking the 
two lessons. During a study period the children 
are allowed to practice at the board. They are 
led to feel that the blackboards are theirs to use 
freely, and they certainly use them, very rarely 
abusing their freedom. 

In about a week, pencil work is introduced, at 
first supervised only. Having acquired a certain 
degree of perfection in the formation of the 
figures, the attention can be centered upon 


position, and pencil holding. The figures are 


made about an inch tall, or even taller at first 
so as to secure free movement. The work 
should progress more rapidly than before, for 
the forms have already been taught. When 
small figures are made well and easily, we pro- 
ceed to tables, watching constantly form, size, 
spacing, and placing, and position of course. All 
this extra supervision takes time at first, but it 
pays. When these correct writing habits are 
thoroughly fixed, they stay fixed for the year 
with supervision. When the children have ac- 
quired good posture and pencil holding in writ- 
ten arithmetic, they will naturally help to carry 
over to the other lessons. Of course a few chil- 
dren will always require attention to avoid slip- 
ping into poor writing habits. 

As soon as the arithmetic writing has pro- 
gressed sufficiently, we begin work on letters*and 
their combinations. As with the figures, we turn 
to crayon and the blackboards for our medium. 
We work first for good slant, then spacing, in- 
creasing to form, size, and placing. Our first 
exercises are simple that the children may con- 
centrate on the slant thus: ‘‘We slide up with a 
slight curve, then slant back straight almost all 
the way, then swing around and up with a broad 
curve,” the teacher writing as she talks. “Now 
watch as I count—up,—slant,—up,”’ emphasizing 
strongly, the word slant. After counting a few 
times with the teacher, the children turn to the 
board and count as they write, the teacher’s 
voice gradually being heard only occasionally to 


guide and keep time and rhythm. A combina- 
tion uw is attempted with similar counting, all 
the while watching for time and rhythm. This 
counting aloud by the class aids greatly in es- 
tablishing a uniform standard of rapidity. Itisa 
splendid tonic for the slow ones. These strokes 
are converted into a word, and with what eager- 
ness and enjoyment they cross the ¢, and dot the 
2 

We count “up,—slant, up, slant,—up—cross, 
—dot.”’ How they work to make those strokes, 
crosses and dots in unison! 

The letter | follows developed in this way: 

“Notice the first stroke; it curves slightly as it 
goes up, then makes a round top and slants 
back, straight, curves at the bottom, and slides 
up again. The teacher counts, ‘““Up,—slant, 
—up.” The children count and write. This is 
more difficult and will require more trials to 
attain the desired results. The large and small 
letters give le, with the counting, “‘Up,—slant, 
—up,—slant,—up.”” By combining with the let- 
ters previously taught various words are formed 
as; ill, till, lit, ete. The children love these dots 
and crosses, and such apparent trifles are the 
score marks for time and rhythm. It is helpful 
to have a couple of children come to the front 
board and write a word in unison, counting as 
they write. In a moment all the children will 
pair off and try it. During the study period, 
the children are assigned certain letters and 
combinations to practice at the board. Close 
supervision is required at first, but the children 
rapidly develop, and can soon be kept on the 
right track by the knowledge that their work 
is being closely observed. Encouraging a child 
to “check up” on the work done by his neighbor 
as to slant, spacing, form, size and placing, and 
comparing the different pieces of work, including 
his own, aids in working up a friendly spirit of 
rivalry and helpfulness. The children develop 
rapidly into expert critics, finding not only flaws, 
but good results. They learn how to correct the 
errors, and are often seen showing some neighbor 
how a figure or letter should be formed. 

When smoothness and freedom in writing 
various words on the board have been developed, 
it is time to start more intensive pencil work. 
The position for writing has already been taught 
so the exercises move along quite rapidly, with 
the counting continued on the large exercises; 
ti, till, ete. gradually decreasing on the small 
writing. Letters about an inch tall afford oppor- 
tunity for freedom of movement. The board 
work is kept well ahead of the pencil work. 
While the children are at liberty to work on the 
boards whenever they have time, the pencils 
should be used only when the work is being 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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* From 140 Folk Songs 


JOHN IRWIN 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


French Folk-song 


1. To all peo - ple in the world | this day New Year's 
2. Sail ors sail - ing in their ships at sea, Sol -  diers 
3. Min - ers dig - ging un - der- neath the ground, Work - men 
mf mf 
greet - ings we send on their way, New Year, New Year, 
all wher - ev - er you may be, New Year, New Year, 
toil - ing where the wheels’ turn round, New Year, New Year, 
poco rit. 

Wish you hap- py New Year! Here at home, or liv - ing far & - way. 
Wish you hap- py New Year! May your NewYear ver- y_ joy - ful be ! 
Wish you hap- py New Year! Ev - ‘ry - bod -y, all the world a ~- round. 
poco rit. = 


* Copyright, 1922, E. C. Scutrmer Music Company. Used by permission. 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


DIEGO RODRIGUEZ VELASQUEZ 1599-1660 


PA®IS every one of the world’s great artists 
expressed his interest in painting in 
childhood, Diego Velasquez, born in Se- 
4| ville, that most joyous of Spanish cities, 

#5} comes down to us as the traditional 
picture loving small boy. Seville was the ‘“Gol- 
den” city in Velasquez’s period; the most vital 
of the maritime cities of Europe and the home 
of painting in Spain. His parents ranked as 
Sevillian hidalgos, the lesser nobility; the Anda- 
lusian mother, beautiful, ease loving and domestic, 
undoubtedly influenced her son’s painting, while 
the sturdy freedom of Juan Velasquez, his father, 
gave trend and integrity to his talent. We may 
envision the times as inspirational of Don Quix- 
ote; Cervantes was a compatriot of Velasquez. 
Van Dyck’s birth year in Antwerp was identical 
with that of the boy artist of Seville. Shakes- 
peare was raising the curtain of the Globe 
theater in London, and the new launched ships 
of the Orient were unloading their precious and 
colorful cargoes on the shores of Spain. It was 
necessary for an artist to paint only what he 
saw in the lavish environment into which he 
had been projected. 

Old records tell us that the boy Velasquez 
was nurtured by his parents on the “milk of the 
fear of the Lord,” that he showed great progress 
in the grammar school in languages and phil- 
osophy before he was twelve, and that he per- 
sisted in turning his copybooks into sketchbooks. 
Unlike many child geniuses of the period, his 
parents recognized and fostered their son’s inter- 
est in art. He was encouraged to visit and study 
the gilded patterns in the frescoes of the Seville 
Cathedral, and when he was twelve years old 
he was apprenticed to art in the studio of Herrara, 
a painter then at the height of popularity in 
Spain. It is debatable if Herrara taught the 
lad anything save the technic of handling a brush. 
Velasquez seems to have been born with an 
impulse to see form and color in his surroundings 
whether he painted a kitchen, the sun drenched 
streets, the inns by the wayside, or finally the 
nobility of his native land. From the studio of 
Herrara, Diego Velasquez passed at the end of a 
year to that of Pacheco who was also a native 
artist of Seville. Pacheco was useful in giving 
the boy freedom for individual development. 


In 1618, when Velasquez was not yet twenty, he 
was known as a young master of painting, tire- 
less in his search for art in life whether humble 
life or that of the palaces of his day. Pacheco 
was also the means of taking Velasquez to 
Madrid where he secured his appointment as 
portrait painter at the Court of King Philip. 
Here begins his contact with childhood which is 
of interest to children today. Velasquez had 
painted in Italy meanwhile, feeling and influenced 
by the art of Tintoretto, Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. From 1631 for eighteen years he 
practically never left the Court of King Philip of 
Spain and these were the most fruitful years of 
his entire career. 

In the great studio of the palace at Madrid 
where Velasquez stretched his canvases’ the little 
Infanta Marguerita Teresa, she of the spun gold 
hair and quaintly rich brocades and ruffs, was a 
frequent and winsome model. She was the child 
of Philip and his second wife, Mariana of Austria. 
Philip had a strange interest in freak retainers, 
and the Infanta’s playmates were dwarfs, a fact 
that may have inspired Oscar Wilde’s matchless 
story “The Birthday of the Infanta.” Velas- 
quez’s portraits of Prince Balthasar Carlos on 
Horseback ranks among the world’s greatest 
portraits of childhood. The boy is in the heroic 
attitude of a general, his horse, a glossy bay, 
riding out of the composition whose beautiful 
background shows clouds laid softly against a 
dazzling sapphire sky. This subject was re- 
peated in “Prince Balthasar in the Riding 
School,” “Prince Balthasar in Court Dress,” and 
with his dog and gun, and the exquisite ‘‘Don 
Balthasar Carlos’ in the court dress of a little 
boy. “Portrait of a Dwarf of Philip IV,” 
“‘Aesop,”’ “The Maids of Honor,” Infanta 
Marguerita Theresa fin a Red Frock,” ‘The 
Infanta Marguerita Theresa With a Fan” and 
“The Infanta Felipe Prosper” all belong to the 
same period. 

Velasquez’s religious paintings, his humble sub- 
jects as, “The Old Cook,” “The Breakfast,” 
“The Spinners,” “The Water-Carrier,”’ and the 
well known “Portrait of a Girl,” said to have 
been the nine year old grandchild of the artist, 
are of equal interest and importance in picture 
study with children. 
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PRINCE BALTHASAR CARLOS ON HORSEBACK Diego Velasquez 
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Designs by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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FOR THE JANUARY BLACKBOARD 
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How the Seasons Came 
A Cherokee Legend 


By PRINCESS ATALIE 


| cold, and the winter winds kept. the little 
“\4%| Red Children snuggled close in their 
#x@| wigwams. There were no changes of 
s"V'*} season then, the days and nights were of 
unequal length, and the Red People and the 
animals had one language. There was no food 
except the flesh of animals, which made the Red 
Men hunters. So when a council was called in 
the forest to decide upon the length of the days 
and nights, Big Bear growled: ‘‘We are not safe 
from these people. Let the animals declare war 
upon them.” 

But the Rabbit, who was a peace loving little 
creature, happened along just then. He was 
known among the animals as a clever magician. 
“T will go to Ha-shootch-ga, the Thunder Spirit,”’ 
said the Rabbit, ‘‘and ask him to help us.” 

Then the Rabbit hastened to Ha-shootch-ga, 
the Thunder Spirit, who sat on a high mountain 
top with a buffalo skull in his lap for magic, and 
told him that he wanted something to plant for 
the Red People. The Thunder Spirit saw that 
the animals would all soon disappear if the Red 
People did not have other food to eat. He 
tapped the buffalo skull with his aged fingers and 
tiny rings of smoke curled about him and almost 
hid him. He pointed to the Rabbit who was 
suddenly surrounded by little green stalks 
growing from the earth. The Rabbit was 
excited, and said: ‘‘May I take 
some of these to the Council for the 
Red People?” 

“If you will eat a few in the 
presence of the Owl who is the 
judge, you may 
give these plants 
to the Red Peo- 
ple,’ said the 
Thunder Spirit. 


Go| NCE in the very long ago it was always - 


Then the Rabbit hastened to the Owl, who was 
a very stern old judge. Although he was afraid, 
he hopped close to the Owl’s hollow tree and 
nibbled some of the strange green leaves. 

The Owl stared at him without blinking or 
closing his eyes, and until this day he is known 
to stare with eyes open longer than any other 
living creature. Finally he said: “The Red 
People would like to share your food.” 

The Rabbit was so pleased that he gave one 
leap and returned to the mountain of the Thun- 
der Spirit. The Thunder Spirit sent him back 
to the Council with a load of the green stalks. 
Wherever the Rabbit hopped an abundance of 
the green plants sprang up in the forest and the 
Red People called it rabbit lettuce. To this 
day lettuce is good for rabbits and man. 

It was still very cold and the Red People 
longed for sunshine. The animals at the Coun- 
cil said that they would try to bring summer. 
The Bear however became very angry, as he did 
not wish warm weather, and growled: “I will 
continue to give my flesh for food if you will let 
the winter stay.”” No one listened to Bear, for 
most of the animals were kind. 

Then the Wild Turkey strutted up, spreading 
his tail feathers, and gobbled; “The year shall 
have as many moons as there are spots on my 

But the Council said, ““No, that would 
make the year too long!” 

Then the Partridge said, “Count 
my spots, and divide your year by 
their number,” but the same de- 
cision was reached by the Council. 

A tiny, chat- 
tering voice then 
announced, “I 
am the Chip- 
munk, and I 


|| Cfor the Children's Flour 
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insist that there be as many moons as there are 
stripes on my back.” 

There were six black stripes and six white 
stripes on the Chipmunk’s back. The Councilors 
said that number was about right; the white 
stripes would represent the summer moons, and 
the black stripes the winter moons. But the 
Bear did not approve of this. He jumped at 
the Chipmunk to crush him, but the little Chip- 
munk was too swift for him. The Bear went 
away in anger growling: ‘“‘Whoever gets my 
flesh for food will have to catch me!” He ran 
away in the forest, and to this day the Bear is 
hard to catch. 

Other wild creatures of the forest wished to 
help the Red People. The Frog made the long 
trip to Ha-shootch-ga, the Thunder Spirit, who 
sat on his high mountain top, and told him that 
he also wished to make a gift of food to the Red 
People. The Thunder Spirit saw a plant with a 
little pointed top growing in the fields of the 
mountainside. The Thunder Spirit knew that 
this could be used for food, so he sent a drop of 
rain into the Owl’s eye and caused him to lessen 
his stare, while the Frog uprooted one of these 
plants. The Frog hopped down toward the 
Council, holding it over his head like an umbrella, 
and wherever the Frog leaped other little um- 
brellas grew from the earth of the forest, and in 
this way the first mushrooms came. To this 
day mushrooms are a food for man. 

So the Red People had plants for food, but 
winter still covered the earth. This was because 
O-kee, who was an evil spirit, was afraid that 
the Red People would climb the wall of the sky 
and destroy his dark and dreary days. So O-kee 
turned a beautiful lake into a caldron of fat and 
decreed that whoever could swim across should 
find a country of warm sunshine. The Red 
People and the animals of the forest all jumped 
into the lake. Some were slow in swimming 
and they became very fat. Some were swift in 
swimming across and they remained very lean. 
And that is why some people and some animals 
are fat and others are lean to this day. 

The Rabbit was the first to cross the lake. 
He came to the wall of the sky, and leaping into 
it he left a hole large enough for a man to step 
through. The Red People looked amazed where 
the Rabbit had disappeared. There they saw 
the beautiful gardens of the sky, with birds of 
gorgeous plumage, golden fruits, and green grass. 
One of the young braves who wanted to become 
a chieftain said, “Listen to me, O my people! 
I'wish to help you, and I am going on a journey 
through the sky.” 


This was dangerous. No Red Man had en- 


= the gardens of the sky and returned to his 
tribe. 


It was necessary to pass O-kee first. But 


this young brave stepped through the hole in 
the wall and was soon out of sight climbing up 
the sky. The air was warm and he smiled say- 
ing to himself: “I will tell my people to follow 
me without fear.” 

Then the young brave reached four closed 
doors made of carved gold. He opened one of 
them and a bird of Paradise flew out. He opened 
the second door and a great Eagle flew out. It 
circled high and low and beat its wings against 
the other doors. They too opened and vast 
flocks of smaller birds flew in every direction. 
The young brave looked at them in great aston- 
ishment, for he had never seen so many birds 
before. He spoke to them: “Beautiful birds, 
fly down to the earth and give my people courage 
and sunshine.”’ 

Then the great Eagle gathered the birds into 
families, all but the bird of Paradise who lives 
in the gardens of the sky, and directed them to 
fly in flocks. The cedar bird, the chickadees, 
the woodpeckers and the snow birds gathered in 
one flock; they were the winter birds. The song 
sparrow, the meadow lark, the blackbird and the 
robin gathered in one flock; they were the spring 
birds. The oriole, the cuckoo, the warbler and 
the thrush gathered in one flock. They were 
the summer birds. The crow, the wild goose, 
the sparrow, and the blue jay gathered in one 
flock; they were the autumn birds. With a rush 
of wings, they flew through the hole in the sky 
on their way to the earth plane. 


But O-kee, the evil spirit, heard the sound of 
the rushing of wings and saw the flocks of birds 
coming to earth that the Eagle, the master of 
all birds, had gathered into flocks. They would 
carry the twelve months and the four seasons of 
the year to earth. Spring would follow winter. 
Summer and autumn would come to the Red 
People. 


O-kee knew that he was defeated, so he rushed 
to the hole in the sky and closed it just as the 
young brave returned to climb through. 

“T will make you a prisoner of the sky. You 
shall look down on the earth only at night,” 
grumbled O-kee as he seized the brave with his 
long fingers. Suddenly the young warrior was 
turned into the great round moon that seems to 
fill a hole in the night sky. 


When the Red People see the full moon, to 
this day, they say, “There is the brave who 
took away our winter, sent us sunshine in the 
day time, and who gives us light at night.” 
And when the winter winds keep little Indian 
children snuggled close in their wigwams, they 
tell this story of the friendship of the animals 
and how the man-in-the-moon, in the long ago, 
drove winter away. 
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The Country of 


the 


Nodding Mandarins 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH 


tax |OW she managed it she never knew; but, 
somehow or other, it was managed. She 
seemed to slide up the clock chain, and 
inside the clock there was the most 
2] charming little snuggery imaginable. It 
was 3s something like a railway carriage—it seemed 
to be all lined and carpeted and everything with 
rich mossy red velvet; there was a little round 
table in the middle and two arm-chairs, on one 
of which sat the cuckoo—‘“quite like other 
people,” thought Griselda to herself—while the 
other, as he pointed out to Griselda by a little 
nod, was evidently intended for her. 

“Thank you,” she said, sitting down on the 
chair. 

“Are you comfortable?” inquired the cuckoo. 

“Quite,” replied Griselda, looking about her 
with great satisfaction. 
“Are all cuckoo clocks like 
this when you get up in- 
side them?” she inquired. 
“T can’t think how there’s 
room for this dear little 
place between the clock and 
the wall. Is it a hole cut 
out of the wall on purpose, 
cuckoo?” 

“Hush!” said the cuckoo, 
things to talk about. First, shall I lend you 
one of my mantles? You may feel cold.” 

“T don’t just now,” replied Griselda; 
perhaps I might.” 

She looked at her little bare feet as she spoke, 
and wondered why they weren’t cold, for it was 
very chilblainy weather. 

The cuckoo stood up, and with one of his 
claws reached from a corner where it was hanging 
a cloak which Griselda had not before noticed. 
It was all feathers—feathers of every shade and 
coior, but beautifully worked in, somehow, so as 
to lie quite smoothly and evenly, one color melt- 
ing away into another like those in a prism, so 
that you could hardly tell where one began and 
another ended. 

“What a lovely cloak!’ said Griselda, wrapping 
it round her and feeling even more comfortable 
than before, as she watched the rays of the little 

lamp in the roof—I think I was forgetting to 
tell you that the cuckoo’s boudoir was lighted 


Editor’s 


“‘we’ve got other 


“but 


Note: An 
store for school and home is lying between 
the covers of old children’s books. 
peal of these classic stories is today’s appeal. 
They are child literature in the best sense. 
Mrs. Molesworth, who wrote for children 
in Edinburgh in 1877 and gave us “Carrots,” all. 
takes us to the country of the Nodding Man- 
darins in her delightful “Cuckoo Clock.” 


by a dear little lamp set into the red velvet roof 
like a pearl in a ring—playing softly on the 
brilliant colors of the feather mantle. 

“It’s better than lovely,” said the cuckoo, ‘‘as 
you shall see. Now, Griselda,” he continued, in 
the tone of one coming to _ business—‘‘now, 
Griselda, how shall I amuse you?”’ 

“Oh, that’s for you to find out!’ 
Griselda. “You might tell me fairy stories, you 
know; if you’re a fairy you should know lots; 
or—--oh yes, of course that would be far nicer 
if you are a fairy you might take me with you 
to fairyland.” 

Again the cuckoo shook his head. 

“That,” said he, “I cannot 

“Why not?” said Griselda. ‘Lots of children 
have been there.” 


exclaimed 


“T doubt it,’ said the 
cuckoo. ‘“‘Some may have 
been, but not lots.” And 
some may have thought 
they had been there who 
hadn’t really been there at 
And as to those who 
have been there, you may 
be sure of one thing—they 
were not taken, they found 
their own way. No one ever was taken to fairy- 
land, to the real fairyland. They may have 
been taken to the neighboring countries, but not 
to fairyland itself.” 

“And how is one ever to find one’s own way 
there?”’ asked Griselda. 

“That I cannot tell you either,” replied the 
cuckoo. “There are many roads there; you may 
find yours some day. And if ever you do find 
it, be sure you keep what you see of it well 
swept and clean, and then you may see further 
after a while. 

“Don’t you care to go anywhere except to 
fairyland?” said the cuckoo. 

“Oh yes, there are lots of places I wouldn’t 
mind seeing. Not geography sort of places—it 
would be just like lessons to go to India and 
Africa and all those places—but queer places, like 
the mines where the goblins make diamonds and 
precious stones, and the caves down under the 
sea where the mermaids live. And—oh, I’ve 
just thought—now I’m so nice and little, I 


untouched, golden 
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would like to go all over the mandarins’ palace 
inside the Chinese cabinet, you know, here, in 
my aunt’s drawing room.” 

“That can be easily managed,” said the 
cuckoo; “‘but—excuse me for an instant,” he 
exclaimed suddenly. He gave a spring forward 
and disappeared. Then Griselda heard his voice 
outside the doors. “Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo!’ 
It was three o’clock. 

The doors opened again to let. him through, 
and he re-settled himself on his chair. ‘‘As I was 
saying,” he went on, “nothing could be easier. 
But that palace, as you call it, has an entrance 
on the other side as well as the one you know.” 

“Another door, do you mean?” said Griselda. 
“How funny! Does it go through the wall? 
And where does it lead to?” 

“Tt leads,” replied the cuckoo, “‘it leads to the 
country of the Nodding Mandarins.”’ 

“What fun!” exclaimed Griselda, clapping her 
hands. ‘“‘Cuckoo, do let us go there. How can 
we get down? You can fly, but must I slide 
down the clock chain again?” 

“Oh dear, no,” said the cuckoo, “‘by no means. 
You have only to stretch out your feather mantle, 
flap it as if it was wings—so’—he flapped his 
wings encouragingly—‘‘wish, and there you'll 

“‘Where?”’ said Griselda bewilderingly. 

“Wherever you wish to be, of course,” said 
the cuckoo. “Are you ready? Here goes.”’ 

“Wait—wait a moment,” cried Griselda. 
“‘Where am I to wish to be?” 

‘*Bless the child!’’ exclaimed the cuckoo. 
‘“‘Where do you wish to be? You said you wanted 
to visit the country of the Nodding Mandarins.” 

“Yes; but am I to wish first to be in the 
Chinese cabinet in the drawing room?” 

“Certainly,” replied the cuckoo. “That is the 
entrance to Mandarin Land, and you said you 
would like to see through it. So—you’re surely 
ready. Now, here goes! Flap and wish.” 

Griselda flapped and wished. She felt a sort 
of rustle in the air, that was all—then she found 
herself standing with the cuckoo in front of the 

Chinese cabinet, the door of which stood open, 
while the mandarins on each side, nodding politely, 
seemed toinvite them toenter. Griselda hesitated. 

“Go on,” said the cuckoo, ‘“‘ladies first.” 

Griselda went on. ‘To her surprise, inside the 
cabinet it was quite light, and there were lots of 
little rooms in it opening on to balconies com- 
manding, no doubt, a splendid view of the draw- 
ing room; there were ever so many little stair- 
cases leading to more little rooms and balconies; 
but it all seemed empty and deserted. 

“TI don’t care for it,” said Griselda, stopping 
short at last; “I thought my aunt kept ever so 


there’s 


“Let 


many beautiful things in here, 
nothing.” 

“Come along, then,” said the cuckoo. 
us go out the other way.” 

He hopped down a sort of little staircase and 
Griselda followed him willingly enough. . At the 
foot they found themselves in a vestibule, much 
handsomer than the entrance at the other side, 
and the cuckoo, crossing it, lifted one of his 
claws and touched a spring in the wall. In- 
stantly a pair of large doors flew open in the 
middle, revealing to Griselda the prettiest and 
most curious sight she had ever seen. 

A flight of wide shallow steps led down from 
this doorway into a long, long avenue bordered 
by stiffly growing trees, from the branches of 
which hung innumerable lamps of every color, 
making a perfect network of brilliance as far as 
the eye could reach. 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Griselda, clapping her 
hands. “It’ll be like walking along a rainbow. 
Cuckoo, come quick.” 

“Stop,” said the cuckoo; “‘we’ve a good way 
to go. There’s no need to walk. Palanquin!” 

He flapped his wings, and instantly a palanquin 
appeared at the foot of the steps. It was made 
of carved ivory, and borne by four Chinese- 
looking figures with pigtails and bright-colored 
jackets. 

Griselda looked at the four bearers. 
they all nodded. 

“What do they mean?” she asked, turning to 
the cuckoo. 

“Get in,” he replied. 

“Yes, I’m just going to get in,” she said; 
“but what do they mean when they nod at me 
like that?” 

“They mean, of course, what I tell you— 
‘Get in,’” said the cuckoo. 

It was a change from the cuckoo’s boudoir. 
There were no chairs or seats, only a number of 
very, very soft cushions covered with green silk. 
There were green silk curtains all round, too, 
which you could draw or not as you pleased, 
just by touching a spring. Griselda stroked the 
silk gently; its softness was like that of a rose or 
pansy petal. 

She sat silent in delight for a minute or two, 
but very scon she recovered her voice. 

‘Will you please tell me where we are going?” 
she asked. 

“You'll see directly,’ said the cuckoo; “not 
that I mind telling you. There’s to be a grand 
reception at one of the palaces tonight. [ 
thought you’d like to assist at it. It'll give you 
some idea of what a palace is like. By-the-by, 
can you dance?” 

little,”” replied Griselda. 

“Ah, well, I dare say you will manage. I’ve 
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ordered a court dress for you. It will be all 
ready when we get there.” 

“Thank you,” said Griselda. 

In a minute or two the palanquin stopped. 
The cuckoo got out, and Griselda followed him. 

She found that they were at the entrance to a 
very much grander palace than the one in her 
aunt’s drawing room. The steps leading up to 
the door were wide and shallow, and covered 
with a gold embroidered carpet. She could see 
very little besides the carpet, for at each side of 
the steps stood rows and rows of mandarins, all 
something like, but a great deal grander than the 
pair outside her aunt’s cabinet; and as the cuckoo 
hopped and Griselda walked up the staircase, 
they all, in turn, row by row, began solemnly 
to nod. 

‘“‘What do they mean?” whispered Griselda. 

“It’s a royal salute,” said the cuckoo. 

“Hush!” for by this time they had arrived at 
the top of the staircase; “you must be dressed 
now.” 

Two mandariny-looking young ladies, with 
porcelain faces and three-cornered head-dresses, 
stepped forward and led Griselda into a small 
ante-room, where lay waiting for her the most 
magnificent dress you ever saw. But how do 
you think they dressed her? It was all by nod- 
ding. They nodded to the blue and silver em- 
broidered jacket, and in a moment it had fitted 
itself on to her. They nodded to the splendid 


scarlet satin skirt, made very short in front and - 


very long behind, and before Griselda knew where 
she was, it was adjusted quite correctly. They 
nodded to the head-dress, and the sashes, and 
the necklaces and bracelets, and forthwith they 
all arranged themselves. Last of all, they nodded 
to the dearest, sweetest little pair of high-heeled 
shoes imaginable—all silver, and blue, and gold, 
and scarlet, and everything mixed up together, 
only they were rather a stumpy shape about the 
toes, and Griselda’s bare feet were encased in 
them and, to her surprise, quite comfortably so. 

“They don’t hurt me a bit,’’ she said aloud; 
Bi they didn’t look the least the shape of my 
oot.” 

But her attendants only nodded; and turning 
round, she saw the cuckoo waiting for her. He 
did not speak either, but gravely led the way 
through one grand room after another to the 
grandest of all, where the entertainment was 
evidently just about to begin. And everywhere 
there were mandarins, rows and rows, who all 
set to work nodding as fast as Griselda appeared. 

Upon a dais stood a chair—a throne of some 
kind, Griselda supposed it to be—and upon this 
was seated the grandest and gravest personage 
she had yet seen. 

“Ts he the king of the mandarins?” she whis- 
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pered. But the cuckoo did not reply; and before 
she had time to repeat the question, the very 
grand and grave person got down from his seat, 
and coming towards her, offered her his hand, at 
the same time nodding—first once, then two‘or 
three times together, then once again. Griselda 
seemed to know what he meant. He was asking 
her to dance. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I can’t dance very 
well, but perhaps you won’t mind.” 

The king, if that was his title, took not the 
slightest notice of her reply, but nodded again— 
once, then two or three times together, then 
once alone, just as before. Griselda did not 
know what to do, when suddenly she felt some- 
thing poking her head. It was the cuckoo—he 
had lifted his claw, and was tapping her head to 
make her nod. So she nodded—once, twice to- 
gether, then once—that appeared to be enough. 
The king nodded once again; an invisible band 
suddenly struck up the loveliest music, and off 
they set to the places of honor reserved for them 
in the center of the room where all the mandarins 
were assembling. 

What a dance that was! It began like a 
minuet and ended something like the hay- 
makers. Griselda had: not the least idea what - 
the figures or steps were, but it did not matter. 
If she did not know, her shoes or something 
about her did; for she got on famously. The 
music was lovely. 

And every now and then tiny little mandariny 
boys appeared with trays filled with the most 
delicious fruits and sweetmeats. The cuckoo 
walked about among the dancers, apparently 
quite at home; and the mandarins did not seem 
at all surprised to see him, though he did look 
rather odd, being nearly, if not quite, as big as 
any of them. 

“Cuckoo,” Griselda said very, very softly, “I 
wish you would eat something. You'll be so 
tired and hungry.” 

“No, thank you,” said the cuckoo; “it isn’t 
my way. I hope you are enjoying yourself?” 

“Oh, very much,” said Griselda. “I—” 

“Hush!” said the cuckoo; and suddenly, 

“Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo!”’ rang out three times, 
clear and shrill. The cuckoo flapped his wings, 
made a bow to the mandarins, and Griselda felt 
the little sharp tap of the cuckoo on her head. 
She heard him whisper— 

“Griselda, it’s time to go.” 

“Oh dear, why?” she asked. 
tired. Why need we go yet?” 

“Obeying orders,”’ said the cuckoo. 

“Must I say good-bye to the king and all the 
people?” she inquired; but before the cuckoo had 
time to answer, she gave a little squeal. ‘Oh, 
cuckoo,” she cried, “you’ve trod on my foot.” 
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“T beg your pardon,” said the cuckoo. 

“T must take off my shoe; it does so hurt,” 
she went on. 

“Take it off, then,” said the cuckoo. 

Griselda stooped to take off her shoe. “Are 
we going home in a pal—?” she began to say; 
but she never finished the sentence, for just as 
she had got her shoe off she felt the cuckoo throw 
something round her. It was the feather mantle. 

And Griselda knew nothing more till she 
opened her eyes the next morning, and saw the 
first early rays of sunshine peeping in through 
the chinks of the closed shutters of her little 
bedroom. 

She rubbed her eyes, and sat up in bed. Could 


it have been a dream? 

“‘What could have made me fall asleep so all 
of a sudden?” she thought. ‘“‘I wasn’t the least 
sleepy at the mandarins’ ball. What fun it was! 
I believe that cuckoo made me fall asleep on 
purpose to make me fancy it was a dream. 
Was it a dream?” 

She began to feel confused and doubtful, when 
suddenly she felt something hurting her arm, like 
a little lump.in the bed. She felt with her hand 
to see if she could smooth it away, and drew out 

-one of the shoes belonging to her court dress! 
The very one she had held in her hand at the 
= the cuckoo spirited her home again to 
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The Snowman 


A Story for the Littlest Ones 
By RutH M. HAVENS 


a|HEN little John finished his breakfast one 

| wintry morning he ran over to the window 

and clapping his hands cried, ‘Oh, 

mother, please let me go out to play. It 

1S snowing hard!’ So little John’s moth- 

er went to the closet and bringing back all of his 

warm outside clothes, she said, ‘““Yes, we will go 

out and play, for it is just the day to make a 

snowman, but first we must put on our hats and 
coats!” 

So his mother pulled and tugged and little 
John pulled and tugged until he had put on his 
long leggings, his woolly coat, his cap and his 
mittens. How long it took to put on his mit- 
tens! Little John’s mother always told him the 
story of “The Five Little Pigs’ as he put each 
finger in its proper place. Last of all came his 
arctics and then his mother put on her woolly 
cap and coat and mittens and, last of all, her 
arctics. And they ran out into the yard to start 
the snowman. 

First little John’s mother made a soft ball of 
snow and rolled it and rolled it until it grew 
bigger and bigger. And little John rolled and 
rolled the snowball until it grew bigger and 
bigger. When it was quite big, little John’s 
mother said, “Now we have made the snowman’s 
feet,’ and little John said, too, ““Now we have 
made the snowman’s feet!” 

Then little John’s mother made another snow- 
ball and she rolled it and rolled it until it grew 
bigger and bigger. And little John rolled and 
rolled the snowball until it grew bigger and 
bigger. When it was almost as big as the first 
one, little John’s mother lifted him up and he 


put the second snowball on top of the great big 
snowball, as she said, ““Now we have made the 
snowman’s body.” And little John said too, 
“Now we have made the snowman’s body.” 

Little John’s mother made another ball of soft 
snow and rolled it and rolled it. And little John . 
rolled and rolled the snowball until it was quite 
large. Then little John’s mother packed it and 
moulded it into the second ball, as she said, 
““Now we have made the snowman’s arm,” And 
little John said too, ““Now we have made the 
snowman’s arm!” 

Then little John’s mother made a soft ball of 
snow and she rolled it and she rolled it. And 
little John rolled it and rolled it until it was 
quite large. Then his mother lifted little John 
up and he packed it and moulded it right into 
the second ball, just opposite from where she 
had put the first arm, as she ’said, ‘““Now we have 
made the: snowman’s other arm.” And little 
John said too, ‘“Now we have made the snow- 
man’s other arm.”’ 

Little John wondered what they should do 
next. And little John’s mother made another 
ball of snow and she rolled it just a little bit. 
Little John rolled the ball of snow a little bit, 
and then his mother lifted him way, way up and 
he put it above the first snowball and up above 
the second snowball and way, way on top, as 
she said, ‘‘Now we have made the snowman’s 
head.” And little John said too, ‘‘Now we have 
made the snowman’s head!’ 

After that, little John’s mother told him to 
run to the house and into the kitchen and bring 

(Continued on Page 67) 


Poems for Mid-Winter Days 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The New Year Skating Song 


By DINAH MULOCK CRAIK By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Who comes dancing over the snow, Swing! Swing! Swing! 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? Guan tie coveted tee! 
Open the door though the wild winds blow 7! : 


at : Where the sunbeam flashes and falls apart 
Take the child in and make him cosy. Into prisms of color that dance and dart, 
Take him in and hold him dear, tallow 
The fishes go 
As they see our skates gleam to and fro 
Ring Out Wild Bells Swinging, ringing, singing 
Over the good green ice! 


Permission of the Author 


He is the wonderful glad New Year. ‘ 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


Ring out the old, 
Ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, 
Across the snow. 


Picture Books in Winter 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


The Fairy Artist Summer fading, winter comes— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 


By NELLIE M. GARABRANT Window robins, winter rooks, 


O there is a little artist, And the picture story books. 
Who paints in the cold night hours; Water now is turned to stone 
Pictures for wee, wee children Nurse and I can walk upon; 
Of wondrous trees and flowers. Still we find the flowing brooks 
Pictures of snow-white mountains, In the picture story books. 
Touching the snow-white sky; We may see how all things are 
Pictures of distant oceans, Seas and cities, near and far, 
Where pigmy ships sail by. And the flying fairies’ looks, 
The moon is the lamp he paints by, In the picture story books. 


His canvas the window pane; 
His brush is the frozen snow-flake, 
Jack Frost the artist’s name. 


The Seven Sleepers 


Y The Bat and the Bear, they never care 
The Snowstorm What winter winds may blow: 


The Jumping-Mouse in his cosy house 
Is safe from ice and snow. 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 


Arrives the snow, and driving o’er the fields, The Chipmunk and the Woodchuck, 

Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air The Skunk, who’s slow but sure, 

Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, The ringed Raccoon, who hates the moon, 

And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. Have found for cold the cure. 

The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet Copyright 1926 by the author, Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Winter Song 


° Drop down, drop down, white snowflakes 
The Little Red Sled We shall hide ourselves in fur coats 
By JOCELYN BUSH And when the blizzard comes 
“Come out with me!” cried the little red sled. We shall put on fur caps. , 
“T]] give you the wings of a bird,” it said. We shall harness our golden sleighs, 
“The ground is all snowy; We shall drive down from our hillside, 
The wind is all blowy; And if we fall into a snowdrift 
We'll go like a fairy, ; We hope that the wind will not cover us 
So light and so airy!” So that we can drive back quickly 
“The Desk of Lettere and For the fairy tales grandfather will tell us. 


opyright, Marshall Jones Company Translation from the Bohemian 
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orthwhile “Bookshelf 


PARENTHOOD AND THE NEWER PSYCHOLOGY. By Frank 
Howard Richardson, A. B.,M.D. 200 pp. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 


R. Richardson’s new volume might have been 

truthfully issued under the title, ‘“Simplify- 
ing Parenthood.” The dawning realization on 
_ the part of all who come in contact with chil- 
dren that the home years are the determining 
ones, not only for bodily welfare but for mental 
hygiene, gives such a work an immediate con- 
sideration. We are forced also to compare a 
new book on the subject of child psychology 
with the many previous ones in which authorities 
from various fields of thought endeavor to define 
and regulate this most elusive of all life’s myster- 
ies, the spirit of youth. 


The author wisely avoids being technical. He 


is a practising physician and specialist in pediat- 
rics who daily talks with anxious and groping 


parents. He is an eminently successful parent, 
who feels that his children have done more than 
any research in elucidating for him the new 
psychology. He believes that the first step in 
helping parents exert the right influence over 
their children is the re-education of the parents 
themselves. They must be led to abandon their 
viewpoint upon children as property and in- 
heritors of the same character trends as theirs; 
they must learn that most of the nervous and 
mental disorders of adult life can be explained 
through the early environment of childhood 
in which an error in management or the acquiring 
of an emotional pattern from those about him 
determine the child’s reactions to life. Starting 
with this premise Dr. Richardson presents facts 
and problems in child management and suggests 
in simple, understandable nomenclature 
a procedure based on the new psychol- 
ogy. This is prefaced by the physician’s 
‘own vision as he must meet the problem 
of mental hygiene in his office or in the 
clinic: as 

“The doctor is like one 
in a nightmare, who sees 
tragedy impending, and 
yet cannot warn those 
about to be 


overwhelmed by it. And unlike other night- 
mares, this is onefrom which there is no awaken- 
ing. He sees mental or physical slowness in 
children mistaken for stubbornness; inability to 
comprehend punished as actual unwillingness to 
learn. Worst of all, he sees the emotional out- 
bursts that result from physical and mental exer- 
tion set down as instances of ill temper and in- 
subordination, calling for strict discipline and 
punishment; rather than as the direct result of 
overstrain, to be minimized, and guarded against 
in the future. Not that parents are meaningly 
unjust—far from it. They simply lack a techni- 
cal knowledge of the complex and highly involved 
nervous and emotional mechanism with which 
they are called upon to deal.” 

Such important subjects as affection, con- 
sciousness, reason and emotion, imitation, home 
and family relationships, phantasy and its rela- 
tion to reality, the beginning of the child’s educa- 
tion, discipline, sex knowledge, and religious in- 
struction are discussed in the sympathetic way a 
doctor would help parents to an understanding of 
their children’s physical needs. The result is a 
book which will be not only a guide but an educa- 
tion for those who find the psychology of today 


difficult of practical interpretation in child train- 
ing. 


TEACHING DULL AND RETARDED CHILDREN. 
Dolman Inskeep, Ph. D. 455 pp. 
millan Company, New York. $2. 

NLY within the last decade have the public 
schoolsrecognizedithe chance for progress ‘on 

the part of atypical children if they are offered 
an adapted course of study and special teaching. 
One of the most encouraging develop- 

ments of our public school system of 

today is the provision for the over-age 

child through special equipment, proper 
environment, and a trained teaching 

force and supervision. Dr. Inskeep 
represents scientific 

thought on this subject. 

The particular value 

of her book lies in its 

hopefulness. 


By Annie 
The Mac- 
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From her own successful experience with 
atypical children and through lecturing to 
hundreds of teachers in the summer session 
classes at the University of California, she has 
demonstrated that a measure of yearly progress 
does not always presuppose a mental diagnosis. 
The dull child may develop into the normal 
student under expert direction; at least there is 
more than a fighting chance that he will progress 
and find a measure of life usefulness somewhere 
in the machinery of civilization. She gives us in 
addition to this encouraging premise, a working 
program for transforming the hope into reality. 

This adapted course of study for the atypical 
child includes special methods in reading, lan- 
guage, spelling, arithmetic, handwriting, . the 
social studies as these are comprehended in the 
children’s neighborhood, community, and the 
nation with the important behavior problems 
related to each, health, thrift, craftwork and the 
arts developed through drawing, coloring, model- 
ing, music, games, dramatic play, and stories. 
Each of these subjects is treated in a helpful, 
practical manner with plans for lessons, their 
aims, and possible goals. Valuable references and 
special problems increase the value of the work. 


THE SCENEWRIGHT. 
lustrated. 
York. $2. 


By Andre Smith. 135 pp. Il- 
The Macmillan Company, New 


a and girls are natural scenewrights, the 
term the author uses in describing the art of 
making stage models and settings. The present 
impulse toward utilizing child dramatics in the 
schools for correlating with language, history, and 
craft has created a need for such a book as this 
which describes and gives directions for making 
sketch-models, stage sets, and scenery in minia- 
ture as a guide to the more realistic and perfect 
production of the play. 

The model which is studied by all scenic artists 
as a phase of dramatic craftmanship is of peculiar 
interest to children in the classroom. It lends 
itself in the schoolroom to the making of puppet 
figures, small furniture, using applied design in 
poster color, studying problems of color combi- 
nations and the relation of light and shade to 
scenic effect, historic costume and accessories, 
and encourages originality as each pupil sees his 
model in front of him on his workbench or desk. 
The method of developing these subjects is out- 
lined in ‘'The Scenewright” in simple, practical 
form. The method of studying play script as it 
relates to the model of the set, necessary tools, 
construction of scenery, the outdoor scene as 
well as the interior, interesting models of furni- 
ture, the cyclorama, ceiling and scene painting 
are described. The book is adequately illustrated 
from working drawings of scenic models and 
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photographs. It should prove a great help in 
better production of schoolroom and community 
plays. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY SCHOOL LIFE. State Teach- 
ers College, Valley City, North Dakota. Pre- 
pared by Emma Flinn, Supervisor of Kinder- 
garten, Mary Gardner and LaDonia Murphy, 
Supervisors of Primary Grades. Knight Print- 
ing Company, Fargo, North Dakota. $0.75. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN BOOK OF LETTERS AND STORIES. 
By Maude Burbank Harding, English Depart- 
ment, The Woodward School. 221 pp. Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston. $1.20. 


HE books children write about their schools 
are vastly more illuminating for the educator 
than any possible tests and curriculum revisions 
based, as they must be, on an adult viewpoint 
of child life. The above two books which have 
just come to the reviewer’s desk represent the 
constructive reactions of kindergarten and ele- 
mentary school children to their daily work and 
should be read and studied widely. Kinder- 
garten Primary School Life gives in the wording 
of children their most delightful school experi- 
ences during the year. The kindergarten re- 
counts its projects, and the elementary school ~ 
writes and draws illustrations of theirs. The 
latter include interesting children’s letters, stories, 
and poems. The activities selected include ex- 
cursions and field trips, building and furnishing a 
playhouse, carrying on the industrial arts, making 
a puppet theater, and celebrating holidays. The 
close touch of constructive education with the 
creative powers of young children is demonstrated 
in the book. 

Miss Harding’s success in elementary English 
through a natural method of developing hand- 
writing and composition makes her book of 
children’s letters and stories most valuable in 
child study. One reads between the lines of the 
friendly notes, letters about the important busi- 
ness of boy and girlhood, short stories, and poems 
the rare spirit of the teacher who inspired such 
original work in the fourth to seventh grades. 
One wishes for more detailed explanation of 
method, but the book carries a message of inspira- 
tion which should help every teacher to develop 
her own plan, which is the greatest help a work 
on pedagogy can carry. The secret of Miss 
Harding’s accomplishment in making English 
alive lies in her premise that a child’s first query, 
given a technic of writing, is ““What shall I write 
about?” She answers this by suggesting the 
common experiences of childhood, particularly 
the thrilling ones, and placing the emphasis at 
first upon expression rather than accuracy of 
form in composition. 
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PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Della F. Wilson. 
194 pp. Illustrated. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. $2. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Dorothy La Salle. 179 pp. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. $2. 


LAY and the constructive arts belong to- 

gether in education, because the aim of 
both is the development of beauty, in the one 
instance a beautiful bodily expression, in the 
other the expression of the spirit through art. 
For this reason both Miss Wilson’s work and 
that of Miss La Salle demand attention. Al- 
though stressing progression in the skills taught, 
Primary Industrial Arts’ every chapter is full of 
the spirit of play. Educational paper tearing, 
selecting. and mounting pictures, sand table 
scenes, stick printing, the making of simple 
books, problems in usable paper construction, 
clay modeling which develops into pottery, de- 
sign, wooden toys, and the weaving of textiles 
are described, the goal being child interest and 
original design. It is an unusually helpful book 
for the busy teacher. 

Quite as essential in the same program is the 
second title. Miss La Salle is first assistant in 
health education, the Detroit Public Schools, and 
has selected and classified for physical training 
and child happiness the best games for grades 
one to eight. She includes gymnasium programs, 
criteria for judging results, stunts that educate, 
and many playground suggestions. She realizes 
and presents the play program as a motivating 
force in the child’s social well being and would 
have the teacher enter into and plan the play 
activities of her schedule as carefully as any 
other period of the day. Her book should bring 


ample preparation for the first reader. 


made familiar. Here is the list: 

The Little Red Hen Jack the Giant Killer 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-W ow and Mew-Mew 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


about this result through its offering of good 
material and fresh impulse. 


A PARENTS’ GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING. By Mary 
Graham Bonner. 177 pp. Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, New York, $1.75. 


LTHOUGH Miss Bonner, who is editor of 

the children’s book department, The Literary 
Digest, addresses her book to fathers and mothers, 
it has its place in the hands of whoever would 
like to select a good book for a child. The 
text with which she interpolates her lists is 
readable and not too technical. Her book titles 
are classified under the imaginative, picture and 
song books, history and the historical romance, 
nature and the animal world, boys’ and girls’ 
stories of real life, poetry and plays. Each of 
these headings is re-classified as to the child’s 
age. Perhaps the most outstanding character- 
istic of the work Miss Bonner has done is her 
brief, telling description of each book she lists; 
why it belongs in childhood and how to select 
it in its best edition. This sets her book apart 
in its field of usefulness, particularly for teachers 
so frequently called upon to advise the home in 
book buying for the forming of their pupils’ 
literary taste. 


THE SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA. By Aileen Nusbaum. 
Ilustrated in color and black and white by Mar- 
garet Finnan. 167 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $2. 

RS. Nusbaum belongs to the small group 
of American authors who are perpetuating 
our folk literature which, lacking their vision 
and research, would be lost in the litter of today’s 
story output. We read first; “Long ago there 
were seven terraced cities, all red gold in the 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections 

with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for 
childhood delights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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sunshine, and so fair to see were they that the 
gods came down and wondered at what man 
had made.” This is the foundation for Mrs. 
Nusbaum’s recounting of Zuni Indian beliefs for 
children. Her husband was field assistant during 
the excavation of Hawikuh, one of the seven 
cities of Cibola, and her small son, Deric, himself 
an author of parts, was adopted into the tribe 
and given the name of the Pottery Child when 
he was seven years old. Mrs. Nusbaum heard 
these stories from the lips of old tribesmen as 
they were told to Deric, and because the Zunis 
themselves are fast dying out she has made a 
book of their myths and legends in order that 
they may be handed down in the future. The 
pictures- are based on authentic Zuni designs, 
the artist being Museum assistant in the great 
National Park of Mesa Verde, where both she 
and Mrs. Nusbaum live. 


WINNIE-THE-POOH. By A. A. Milne.  LHlustrated. 
158 pp. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. $2. 

HE Hundred Acre Wood in which Pooh- 
Bear lives under the name of ‘‘Sanders,”’ 
together with Piglet, Owl, Kanga the motherly 

Kangaroo, Rabbit, and Eeyore the gloomy don- 

key, is the camp of all children who join its 

gay adventures hand in hand with Christopher 

Robin. We know that Mr. Milne’s singing 

rhymes of ‘““When We Were Very Young’”’ inter- 

pret the poetry of all childhood. So also these 
whimsical tales told to a little boy about how 

Pooh and Piglet catch a Woozle, Kanga gives 

Piglet a bath; and such delightful events as birth- 

day parties, expeditions to the North Pole, con- 

quering Heffalumps, and snacks from honey pots 
and jam jars by the pageful occur will carry on 
the tradition of the author’s tender touch upon 
the child’s world. The stories are alive with 
humor, charming characterization, and action. 

They are examples of the fine prose a child’s 

story demands, but so seldom achieves in modern 


the 10x12 size. 


Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW 


Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, their homes, etc., each 54x8. 
Washington, Lincoln, Whittier, Lowell and Longfellow in 

Send $2.00 for Washington and Lin- 

coln, 22 x 28, including the margin. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
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writing. Mr. Shepard, the artist who also illus- 
trated Mr. Milne’s verses, has interpreted the 
spirit of these creatures and the setting of a small 
boy’s imaginative play with rare understanding. 


INTELLIGENT PARENTHOOD. The Chicago Association 
for Child Study and Parent Education. 326 
As The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
HE collection of papers on vital problems of 
child study and training which are included 
in this work represent the proceedings of the 
Mid-West Conference on Parent Education held 
last year in Chicago. The interest shown in 
this Conference was extraordinary in its illustra- 
tion of the desire of parents for accurate knowl- 
edge to aid them in their responsibilities. The 
book demands attention as a symposium of ex- 
perience rather than the theories of one specialist 
in the field; its themes are the child’s health, his 
reactions to his home and community, his edu- 
cation, and the forces for character building in 
modern life. Discussion of the nursery school, 
children’s cultural needs, the problems of adoles- 
cence and family relationship as a determinant 
in the emotional patterning of child life are in- 
cluded. The authors are: Dr. Mathilda Castro 
Tufts, formerly of Bryn Mawr College; Dr. 
Max Seham of the University of Minnesota, 
Patty Smith Hill of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Ira S. Wile of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York City; Mrs. Sidonie Gruen- 
berg, Director of the Child Study Association of 
America; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, Medical 
Director, National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; Dr. Arnold Gesell, Director of Yale 
Psycho-Clinic, Yale University. 

Although the book is necessarily abbreviated 
so far as the individual contributions are con- 
cerned, it stimulates further research into the 
theories promulgated, and offers very helpful 
material for parents’ club and educational round 
table discussion. 

(Continued on Page 67) 


Send 50 cents for 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x33. For 50 or more 
TWO CENT SIZE. 54x8. For 25 or more 
. ee TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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he Perry Pictures © 


of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations 
sent for only 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


| Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
| Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
| Size 7x9. Send 75 cents for set of 
| Pictures of 25 common Birds, 7x 
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| each. 
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From The Letter Files 


HE children’s section at Geneva, by 
x Marie Anne Ferriere, directress of 
iW N| the Children’s Section ‘of the Interna- 
io tional School at Geneva. Kindergarten 
=} and First Grade Magazine, New York, 
February, 1926, p. 8. 

The International School at Geneva aims to 
provide for the cosmopolitan group of children 
brought together at Geneva through the offices 
of the League of Nations such schooling as will 
tend to a liberalized social attitude and stand- 
ards of wide toleration. Mlle. Ferriere de- 
scribes the work of the kindergarten section of 
the school which attempts to combine preschool 
and kindergarten pedagogy with the atmos- 
phere of the Montessori Houses of Childhood 
as developed in Rome.” 


“An interesting account of the experience 
of the traveling child-health unit of the Arkan- 
sas State Board of Health is contained in an 
article in the June issue of American Child- 
hood, New York, p. 8. The special made a 
three-months’ tour last winter into the moun- 
tains of northwestern Arkansas.” 

‘We are interested in your article in the No- 


Give him 


Give the untrained sensitive 
hand of a child the only pen- 
cil his hand rejoices in--- 


Dixon’s 
“Beginners 
Pencil 
and let him write large 


Primary Teachers should be acquainted with 
Beginners’,—sample on request 


SCHOOL BUREAU—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S.A. 


vember, 1926, number of American Childhood, 
‘In the Children’s Book Shop.’ 
L. Kalbach, Chief Clerk. 
Bureau of Education 
U. S. Department of the Interior.” 


“T think—in general—you have found your 
work. You edited my cartoon article admir- 
ably. 

Elizabeth Harrison.” 


“The article by Miss Huston gave me very 
great pleasure. 
Alma Binzel.”’ 


“I want to congratulate you heartily in havy- 
ing the magazine in such successful order in a 
really short time. 

Wilhelmina Harper, Bakersfield, California.”’ 


“Tt is a privilege to be able to cooperate in so 
fine an undertaking as American Childhood. 
Your vision and enthusiasm for educating 
teachers and parents deserve to have a far- 
reaching influence. 

Elsa Naumburg, Child Study Association, 

New York.” 
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“T highly recommend this magazine. 
Jane Roberts, 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, 
Gary, Indiana.” 


‘“‘We have much pleasure in adding your 
name to our mailing list in exchange for Amer- 
ican Childhood which we read with great de- 
light. 

Bureau International D’Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland.” 


“A contributor to your September number 
sent me a copy of your magazine which inter- 
ested me very much, especially the department, 
For the Children’s Hour. It is so hard to find 
material simple enough for the comprehension 
of the very young tots. I am a mother and a 
former kindergarten teacher. 

Josephine H. Parker, Chicago, III.” 


“T congratulate you on the success of Ameri- 
ean Childhood. 
Augusta Swan, Washington, D. C.” 


“IT am not certain that I should not have 
received a bill instead of a check. However, I 
thank you for both, and wish you and Ameri- 
can Childhood a happy and successful year. 

Edna Everett, Chicago, Ill.” 


Editor’s Note: We had the privilege of meeting a request for 
one thousand reprints of Miss Everett’s article, “Frederick 
Froebel.” 


“T congratulate you upon the improvement 
the magazine has made under your editorship. 
Patty Smith Hill, Teachers College, 
New York.” 


‘Please enter my subscription to American 
Childhood. I must have it to help me with my 
children. 

Miriam Clark Potter, Syracuse, N. Y.” 


“The magazine has been the biggest help to 
me and the native teachers. 
Maryland Nichols, Liberia, Africa.” 


“Your name is a classroom inspiration in the 
Kindergarten Department of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. Thank you in the name of the 
students for the literary help you have given, 
and with personal appreciation, 

Olive Russell, 
Director, Kindergarten Training Department, 
Chicago Normal College.” 


_ “The teacher in the one-room school needs 
just such suggestions as you contemplate giv- 
Ing her. I heartily commend you for it. 

A. D. Mueller, Dept. of Psychology, 


State Normal School, Worcester, Mass.” 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


for your Five-Foot Bookshelf 
Series on Childhood Education 


Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill, Director, Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A CONDUCT CURRICULUM FOR THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 
By Patty Smith Hill and others 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ART IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Margaret E. Mathias, Supervisor 
of Art in the Elementary Schools, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


By Charlotte G. Garrison, Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 


Price $1.25 each 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Chicago Atlanta New York Boston San Francisco 


Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Courses 
From These Magnificent New Prints for 


Vivid Visualization 
Picture Study 


MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


each an exquisite replica in the exact colors of the original 
painting—the finest small reproductions ever produced— 
and for a fraction over the price of the old black and white 
or sepia. 


146 subjects to choose from, sold individually 

only from 8c to 2¢ according to quantity. 
Museum Miniatures, size 344x4% inches. } $2 00 
97 prints with new Manual for Teachers. . ° 


by F. H. Collins and his staff. } post paid 
Brown-Robertson 


inches. \ $2.00 


59 Prints with 59 loose-leaf texts forming ( post paid 
Manual for Teachers by Theo. M. Dillaway. 


Miniatures, size 


American Renaissance, 
Manual and sheets of 117 illustrations of early $2.00 
American Arts and Crafts { post paid 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. 
| $2.00 


Little Journeys in Eastern States, 
Manual and sheets of 108 illustrations ' 
by John T. Faris. } post paid 


Write for prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 18, 8 East 49th St., New York 
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“American Childhood is a very welcome ad- 
dition to our library, and it is a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of the play movement 
which you personally have done so much to 
promote through your books. 

Abbie Condit, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America.” 


“Your magazine is certainly growing in 
strength and popularity. Springfield teachers 
are making use of it to a considerable extent. 
I have noticed that the Public Library copy is 
often out. 

G. Eleanor Shaw, Springfield, Mass.” 


“T do think your magazine is serving a very 
useful purpose. 
Douglas A. Thom, M. D., New Haven, Conn.” 


“You are making a very readable magazine 
and I congratulate you. 
Lucy Wheelock, Boston.” 


“Tf you can let me have a few copies, perhaps 
six, of the April issue of American Childhood, I 
would be glad to distribute them among people 
who should be interested in your magazine. 

Ira 8. Wile, M. D., New York.” 


“Tl hear from my article from all parts of the 
country, which means that your magazine must 
be widely read. 

Alice E. Fitts, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


“T have been reading with much interest, in 
the intervals of other work, the copies of your 
magazine which have reached me, and I want 
to tell you that I think it is becoming increas- 
ingly valuable to all educators. 

John A. Lester, Ph.D., Geneva, Switzerland.” 


“IT am reading your magazine with great 
interest and shall not fail to speak of the kin- 
dergarten work in America in one of our next 
meetings. 

Emmy C. Hurlimann, 
Swiss Society of Kindergarten Teachers.” 


“A contributor to your September number 
sent me a copy of your magazine which inter- 
ested me very much, especially the department, 
‘For the Children’s Hour.’ It is so hard to find 
material simple enough for the comprehension 


of the very young tots. I am a mother and a 
former kindergarten teacher. 
Josephine H. Parker, Chicago, Ill.” 


“T am familiar with your magazine and one 
of the things which makes it worthwhile in my 
opinion is the fact that its contents are useful 
to the average teacher. 

Kathleen Crowley, Dir. 
Waterbury Industrial School, Conn.” 


“May I express to you my interest in the 
change of name of your magazine? I believe 
the choice is an excellent one. 

Alice M. Krackowizer, Yonkers, N. Y.” 


“T am without one copy and really would like 
very much to have one to keep. That article 
helped me to win a $500 prize from the Har- 
mon Foundation, and interest in it is revived. 

Nellie Huston, Bellefontaine, Ohio.” 


“T am making for our library here a bibli- 
ography of articles and books dealing with pre- 
school education and I wonder if it would be 
possible for you, without too much trouble, to 
give me a list of titles, authors, and dates of 
articles on preschool education and the nursery 
school which have appeared in American Child- 
hood. I have some, but should like to make my 
list complete. 

Gertrude Hartman, 
Progressive Education Assvciation, 
Washington, D. C.” 


“The Educational Office subscribes to Ameri- 
ean Childhood and will be very glad at any time 
to cooperate with you in your work. 
American Association of University Women, 

Washington, D .C.” 


“T like the type of subject matter in Ameri- 
can Childhood. 
Annie E. Dakin, Primary Principal, 
Bennington, Vermont. 


“A splendid magazine! 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C.” 


“Our teachers read and make much use of 


American Childhood at our recommendation 
State Teachers College, Valley City, N. D.” 
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Dr. Eliza Blaker 

Dr. Eliza Blaker, president of the Teachers’ 
College of Indianapotis, died suddenly of heart 
disease at her home, 2327 North Alabama St., 
December fourth. She had been confined to 
her home two days with a bronchial affection 
which was not, however, considered serious. 
Her condition became worse late Friday night 
followed by a heart attack from which she 
failed to rally. The kindergarten world loses 
a significant figure in her passing. 

Mrs. Blaker was born in Philadelphia March 
5, 1854, the daughter of Mary Jane Coré 
Cooper and Jacob Cooper. She was educated 
in the public schools of Philadelphia and re- 
ceived a degree from the Philadelphia Normal 
School. At once she took up the kindergarten 
work to which she was to devote her life. In 
1876 she was graduated from the Centennial 
Kindergarten Training School, the first school 
of its kind, it having been introduced at the 
centennial exposition in that year. 

With kindergarten education rapidly gain- 
ing a place in educational development, a com- 
mittee was appointed in Indianapolis to engage 
a trained supervisor in this type of work. Mrs. 
ig was appointed to establish the work 
there. 

The training center was known as “The 
Indiana Kindergarten and Primary Normal 
Training School” until 1905 when its present 
name was adopted and occupies a unique place 
in education, as it was among the earliest in- 
stitutes of the country to combine kindergarten 
and primary education. 

The degree of LL. D. was conferred on Mrs. 
Blaker in 1917 by Hanover College. She has 
been an active worker in the International 
Kindergarten Union. 


Why Blanket Your Playground 
(Continued from Page 8) 


standing between his family life and his play 
life so vital to the child. 

All playground work should of course build 
upon immediate needs. The question of night 
recreation is properly the problem of the adult 
and the adolescent. For them we must inject 
a large measure of social projects. The ice 
carnivals, hikes and dances we have mentioned 
can be enlarged by community singing, Christ- 
mas caroling, valentine serenading, sleigh rides, 
Mass games and special parties. 

There is indeed no room for a closed season in 
playground work. The needs of play life do not 
cease because we turn our backs upon them; it 
may be when they want us most. There is, 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that “ACME” 
Products are the best in the world. 
Weemploy several hun- 
dred expert and skilled 
cutlers (many have been 
with us over fifty years.) 
This organization takes 
special interest in produc- 
ing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors 
in the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundredthousand scissors 
\ we ship annually is 


inspected and tested 
\ for cutting—and they ; 
| will hold their cut- § 
\ ting edges. 


Tell us your requirements — 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous Since 1874 


— 


FOR | 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of 
Teachers College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 

A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 


Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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perhaps, far more effective recreation leadership 
possible from fall to spring than in the summer. 
In winter we realize our interdependence. Hu- 
man contacts tend to become closer, and for the 
child the free range of undirected play activity 
is most restricted. Our task as teachers is a 
constant one. We must go along with our chil- 
dren day by day, enlarging life and opportunity. 
Control they may abhor but direction they need 
perennially. 


In the Schoolroom Theatre 


(Continued from Page 12) 


actor never stands or walks withUhis feet 
turned directly out; the feet should be almost 
parallel and one slightly in front of the other. 
Feet turned out tend to foreshorten the body 
and make the player look grotesque and out of 
proportion. The feet should never be crossed. 
This shortens the costume. Two players should 
never stand or seat themselves at exactly the 
same moment; such action is ludicrous from the 
point of view of the audience. You will re- 
member how this point is illustrated in the action 
of Tweedledum and Tweedledee in “Alice in 
Wonderland”; it results in comedy. 

Where the costuming of the play calls for dress 
to which the children are unused, see that they 
have a chance to wear and rehearse in it enough 
so that they will not be uncomfortable. Every- 
thing about the costume for the schoolroom play 
should be as natural as possible to obviate self 
consciousness. If the little folks have an oppor- 
tunity to wear trains, coifs, wigs, and long skirts 
beforehand, they will quite naturally develop the 
short steps, the dignity, and the manners these 
clothes demand. The curtain call of today re- 
quires that the same picture be preserved upon 
which the curtain fell. If there is a call for 


players who were not in this scene, they are: 


placed in as nearly as possible the same position 
as they had in their last appearance. 

The play of the present should express two 
qualities, truth and beauty. These are inherent 
in normal, happy childhood, and should be the 
main object in staging child plays in the school- 
room. 


How One Woman Taught Five Hundred 
Children to Read 


(Continued from Page 17) 


when I saw their dull eyes brighten as they 
poured out their praises of Miss Mackinder and 
her school, the words of an old teacher came into 
my mind, “Without a vision the people perish.’ 


The Northern Habitat in Primary 
Geography 
(Continued from Page 21) 


get at the lichen. If it were gathered for them 
they would not eat it. They thrive in the open 
and so need no stables. These reindeer are use- 
ful to the Lapps and Eskimos. They furnish 
meat and milk which form a large part of the 
food in Lapland, skins for clothing and tents, 
and bones from which tools are made. They 
also make transportation possible. These herds 
have become so large in Alaska that there is 
talk of shipping reindeer meat to the United 
States. Bringing these facts to the attention of 
children gives the work in geography contact 
with their home environment. 

Our large city museums contain splendid col- 
lections of the tools, weapons, implements, uten- 
sils and clothing of various primitive peoples, 
especially of our American Indians and Eskimos. 
In some of the best museums there are life size 
models of the people depicted in their character- 
istic modes of life and pursuits. Some of the 
best of these are housed in the Smithsonian 
Institution and National Museum in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, in the New York 
State Museum in Albany, in the Peabody Mu- 
seum at Harvard and at Yale. 

Recently I spent the greater part of three 
days in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, much of that time among 
the relics and models of primitive peoples. 
There was the Eskimo woman cooking over her 
oil stove in the igloo, her small child lying near 
by. Another group showed Eskimos dressed in 
their warm furs, and fishing through the ice. 
In still another case was a model of an igloo 
showing both outside and inside. On the tops 
of cases were real kayaks, one for one man and 
another large enough for three men. These were 
used when the Eskimos fished in open water. 
There were sledges as well as models of sleds 
and dogs. I feel that our museums offer a great 
educational opportunity and hope that many 
teachers will take their classes there in small 
groups. 

Another day I spent in the Children’s Museum, 
Bedford Park, Brooklyn. This institution is 
helping children in many ways. I saw a class of 
boys and their instructor, a young man, just in 
from a field trip, all eager, interested and happy. 
The boys were glad to tell me what they were 
working on and showed me the specimens they 
had collected. They were making good use of 
their opportunities, combining study and plea- 
sure. This is the best way of learning geography 
or any other subject. 
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Kindergarten, First and Second 
Grade Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Why the Robin has a Red Breast 
Bailey and Lewis, For the Children’s Hour 
Cooke, Nature Myths 
Why the Woodpecker’s Head is Red 
Asbjornsen, Fairy Tales from the Far North 
Bailey and Lewis, For the Children’s Hour 
The Wolf and the Seven Little Goats 
Grimm, Household Stories 
Blaisdell, Child Life in Tale and Fable 


For Teachers’ Use 


Bailey, ¥irelight Stories 
Bailey, and Lewis, For the Children’s Sie 
Bailey, For the Story Teller 
Bailey, Tell Me Another Story 
Beard, L. and A. B., Little Folks Handy Book 
Simple handicraft for little children. - Children 
of nine and ten can use it without help. 
Bryant, How to Tell Stories to Children. 
Carpenter, Stories Pictures Tell 
Coe, First Book of Stories 
Stories most often wanted by teachers 
Curry and Clippinger, Children’s Literature 
Lindsay, Mother Stories 
Illustrating some of the truths of Froebel’s 
Mother Play. 
Poulsson, In the Child’s World 
Morning talks and stories for kindergarten, 
primary schools and homes. 
Richards, Five Minute Stories 
Short stories and poems on commonplace in- 
terests and happenings in a child’s life. 
Stewart, Tell Me a True Story 
Best of all Bible stories for children 
Tilestone, Sugar and Spice and All that’s Nice 
Mother goose melodies and favorite verses 
Wiggin and Smith, Pinafore Palace 
A book of rhymes for the nursery. Altogether 
a delightful book for the small person 
Wiggin and Smith, Story Hour 
Fourteen stories adapted from other authors 
and arranged to tell to children. 


wee 
A Kindergarten Primary Five Foot Bookshelf 
(Continued from Page 35) 
Poulsson. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
My Book House. Edited by Olive Beaupre 


Miller. The Book House for Children 
Chicago. 


President Eliza A. Blaker of the Teachers 
College of Indianapolis suggested: 
The Kindergarten Curriculum: Bulletin, De- 
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partment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. Government Print- 
ing Office. ® 
A Kindergarten Primary Curriculum. Bulletin, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C. Government 


Printing Office. 


A Conduct Curriculum for Kindergarten and 


First Grade. Edited by Patty Smith Hill. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


General Practice in Kindergarten Education in 


the United States. By Mary Dabney 
Davis. National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Play Life in the First Eight Years. By Luella 
A. Palmer. Ginn and Company, New York. 

The Child, His Nature, and His Needs. Edited 
by M. V. O’Shea. The Children’s Founda- 
tion, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

The Hygiene of the School Child. By Louis M. 
Terman. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning 
Education. By Herbert Spencer Jennings 
and Others. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Teaching Elementary School Subjects. By 
Louis W. Rapeer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

The Nursery School. By Margaret McMillan. 
EK. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
The Montessori Method. By Maria Montes- 
sori, translated by Anne George. Frederick 

Stokes and Company, New York. 

General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools. By Samuel Chester Parker. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 

Manual of Play. By William Byron Forbush. 
George W. Jacobs and Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Pre-School Child. By Arnold Gesell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Kindergarten in American Education. By 
Nina C. Vandewalker. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. 

Children’s Drawings. By Stella Agnes Mc- 
Carty. Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Child- 
hood. By Alice Corbin Sies. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

The Primary School. By Annie E. Moore. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Psychology of Childhood. By N. Nors- 
worthy and M. T. Whitley. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
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Standards and Problems in Third Grade 
(Continued from Page 38) 
add it to the two. Of course this placing is 
only mental. Do not let the class form the habit 
of writing the number carried. 

Practice: Grade the difficulties as: 

2 52; 3 162; 2 526; 4 480; 3 618; 2 154 

5. Finding Out How Much Each Boy Must 
Pay Towards a Broken Window. 

Mathematics involved: Dividing dollars and 
cents into equal parts. 

Method: Take advantage of any damage that 
occurs, which is to be paid for by the children. 
For instance, explain to the children that three 
boys while playing ball in the wrong direction, 
broke a pane of glass costing $1.20.. Let the 
class tell how to find out how much each boy is 
to bring to pay for it. Let them discover where 
to put the decimal point and dollar sign. Then 
let them figure on how much it would have cost 
each boy if only two had been playing when the 
accident occurred; four boys, ete. 

Practice and review: Give hektographed 
copies of incomplete statements to be filled in, as: 


Divide 18 cents equally among 3 boys. Each 
boy will get . . . cents. 
Divide 39 cents, equally among 3 boys. Each 


boy will get . . . cents, ete. 

Also give practice in filling in incomplete 
statements, as: 
. remainder 
75—....9 sand... . remainder, etc. 
If 9 cents buy one yd. of lace, 
36 cts. will buy... . yds. of it. 
72 cts. will buy ... . yds. of it, ete. 
3. If one yd. of lace costs 9 cts., 

: yds. of it will cost . . cts. 


bo 


6 yds. of it will cost . cts., ete. 
4. 9=1/8 of . 
9=1/6 of . 


When a child leaves the 3A —_ he should be 
able to: Add columns of five or six numbers 
from one to four places with a reasonable degree 
of speed. Subtract any reasonable numbers. 
Multiply any number of from one to four places 
by any two-place number. Divide by any single 
number, short division. Read and write any 
numbers of from one to four places. Tell time 
accurately. Handle U. S. money intelligently, 
including: 

a. Understanding the relation of various coins 
to one another. 

b. Reading and writing dollars and cents. 

ce. Adding, subtracting, multiplying, and di- 
viding same. 

d. Making change up to five dollars. 


Understand simple, well worded problems. Have 


acquired the habit of applying his arithmetical 
ability to any real problems that arise in school 
or in his home and community life. 


From Blackboard to Pencil 
(Continued from Page 40) 
watched and directed, for about a month during 
the writing period only, and then very cautiously 
introducing further use, as in spelling or language. 

It is interesting to assign a certain unit of work 
to be written on the blackboard, and assign the 
same unit to be done on paper by groups and 
watch the results. Those children assigned to 
the board go to work eagerly and at once. They 
work steadily in a business-like fashion. They 
have a good amount to show for their efforts. 
They are painstaking, and show pride in their 
attainments. Those working with pencils are 
slower about starting, and there is not the keen- 
ness shown that is so apparent with the class 
working at the board. The results are in no 
way as good. Ease and rapidity in pencil work 
develop and improve constantly, but in the pri- 
mary grades the value of blackboards cannot be 
over-estimated. 

How many teachers spend hours correcting 
language papers, then return them to be cor- 
rectly copied, and receive them again with only 
part of the original errors corrected and new 
ones made! I often wonder just how much the 
children learn from this “do-it-over’’ process 
anyway. On the other hand, a child goes to 
the board and writes a paragraph. He is then 
asked to stand and read it aloud. The children 
are alert to discover errors, but the writer him- 
self is given first chance at corrections. Every 
one is interested, and the whole exercise is alive 
and worthwhile. If that child forgot to set the 
first word of the paragraph in today, ten to one, 
he’ll not get caught again tomorrow. So, also, 
with spelling. A misspelled word on the black- 
board looks much worse than on paper where 
only the child himself sees it. That word, at 
least, will be correctly written the next time. 
On the other hand, how large and worthwhile 
the perfect mark looks there where everyone can 
admire it. 

When. the children can write words on the 
blackboard with freedom, we proceed to sen- 
tences, watching for uniformity of the size and 
spacing of the letters in the various words, and 
the spacing between words. The paragraph is a 
natural outgrowth from this drill. The children 
quickly and easily learn to set the first word in, 
allow two margins, keep a straight left margin, 
and as straight as possible a right margin. They 
notice the unbeautiful effect of words crowded 
into the right margin. Geography, history, let- 
ter-writing, assume new interest and importance 
when scrutinized by the class. After the chil- 
dren have formed correct habits of blackboard 
writing, they unconsciously put those habits into 
practice when they later attempt to express 
themselves by means of pencil or pen and paper. 
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The Snow Man 


(Continued from Page 54) 


pack two pieces of coal. So little John ran to 
the house and into the kitchen and brought back 
two pieces of coal. Little John’s mother helped 
him to make two shiny coal eyes for the snow- 
man, and with two twigs from the snowy bushes 
she made a nose and a mouth. Then little 
John’s mother said, “Now we have made the 
snowman’s face.” And little John said too, 
“Now we have made the snowman’s face!” 

Last of all, little John’s mother went into the 
house and brought back an old black hat, which 
had belonged to his father. As his mother put 
the hat on the snowman’s head, she said, ‘‘Now 
we have made the whole snowman.” And little 
John said too, “Now we have made the whole 
snowman!”’ Then he clapped his hands and 
danced up and down for joy, as he said, again, 
“We have made a snowman, our first snowman 
of the winter!’’ 


oF 
A Worthwhile Bookshelf 
(Continued from Page 59) 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. Illustrated in color and black 
and White by Kay Nielson. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $6. 

Nielson editions of “East of the 

Sun and West of the Moon,” “The Twelve 

Dancing Princesses,”’ and the fairy tales of Hans 

Christian Anderson established a standard of 

beauty in composition and color in a child’s 

book without previous parallel. This quality is 
convincingly emphasized in a new edition of the 
tales by the Brothers Grimm. It is a book for 
inspiring a child’s appreciation of the artistic. 

Kay Nielson depicts the dream people and scenes 

of childhood. Oriental in feeling and distin- 

guished in their color and decorative quality, his 
illustrations spread a magic carpet upon which 

a child is carried to the fulfilment of his wistful 

vision upon the land of fantasy. This land, for 

a period at least, is the child’s true abiding place. 


Shall there be Music or gust 
Music Lessons? 


Creative Expression Through Music 


A dozen authoritative articles by leaders of musical opinion on 
the relation of Childhood and Music, presenting creative 
methods of developing each through the other. 


Sixty Cents a Copy Two Dollars per Year 


Progressive Education Association 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 
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ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT comeany 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


BUNNY BEARSKIN 


by Guy Winfrey, illustrated by Louise Tessin, 
boxed, $1.50. 


The whimsical tale of the bunny who would go swim- 


ming in the ice cold water. Shivering, shaking, he 
scurries into Mr. Bear’s back-yard and there, on the 
line hangs Mr. Bear’s extra skin. What would you 
have done? Well, Bunny did appropriate the bear’s 
skin and scampered away with it, and then and there 
began a series of adventures such as never before 
happened to a rabbit. 


Guy Winfrey brings many a laugh to his youthful 
audience in this rollicking tale, and Louise Tessin’s soft 
delicate illustrations—fifty of them—depict all the 
prominent incidents of Bunny’s exciting experience. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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You Can Play Them if You Can Talk 


SONG-0-PHONE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 

“More Bands in Schools” is the slogan heard 

throughout the country. SONG-O-PHONE 

band instruments will solve the problem for 
having music in your class. Chil- 
dren are eager to play SONG-O- 
PHONE and they play well. No 
study. No musical education nec- 
essary. They start playing right 
away. Excellent for music mem- 
ory. The many successful SONG- 
O-PHONE school bands our rec- 
ommendation. Write for catalog 
and particulars of these inexpen- 
sive, well made popular instru- 
ments. 


THE SONGOPHONE CO., 548 WYTHE AVE., Dept.C, BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


y The Write Gift 
for Children 


individual Na 
PENCILSETS® 00 


De Luxe Set: 


7 Finest genuine 
leather case with coin 

7 tichly embossed. Any 
engraved in 18 kt. sold. "Con 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
Sorted int protector, ruler, 
sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
7 its class. 


/ Send Check, Money Order or U. S. Postage. 


U. S. PENCIL CO., Inc. 
487 Broadway Dept. 31Z New York 


NOS TIM INNW 4 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M.HENDRY CO., Ltd 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCIL SETS 6 
Finest quality leather with coin pocket containin, 


in assorted colors Any NAME In xt 


"PE 


co. 
487 BROADWAY, Dept. 31 NEW YORK 


The Gharacter Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child 
culture, vocational guidance; and to physical, 
social, intellectual, esthetic and moral educa- 


32 pages monthly. $1.00 a year. Sample “yA bed cents. 
JOHN T. MILLER, D. Sc., Ed 
1627 Georgia Street, LOS ANGELES, ‘CALIF. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


DAVID GOES TO GREENLAND. By 
David Binney Putnam. Illustrat- 
ed. 167 pp. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.75. 


THE PUEBLO Boy. By Cornelia 
James Cannon. Illustrated. 197 
pp. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2. 


WO school and home titles, 
one a first hand account 
by a thirteen year old boy of 
his recent adventures with the 
American Museum Greenland 
Expedition on the schooner 
“Morrissey,” belong in the 
reading of every elementary 
grades child. They make ge- 
ography vital with experience 
and teach otherwise dull sci- 
ence in terms of child life re- 
lated through the constructive 
imagination to their lives. The 
summer of 1926 David spent 
as a junior member of this 
expedition, going all the way 
to Wahle Sound, only 800 miles 
from the North Pole, to collect 
specimens for new animal, fish 
and bird groups in the Muse- 
um. The “Morrissey’s” per- 
sonnel included Bob Bartlett, 
Admiral Peary’s old skipper 
and greatest of all ice naviga- 
tors, Knud Rasmussen, the 
noted Danish explorer and au- 
thority on Eskimo lore, Rob- 
ert Peary, son of the discover- 
er, and Art Young, bow and 
arrow expert. The boy’s sim- 
ply written account of his 
share in the experience is good 
reading for youngsters and 
adults.. 

“The Pueblo Boy” tells a 
story of Coronado’s search for 
the Seven Cities of Cibola in 
terms of child life four hun- 
dred years ago in the great 
mesa of Acoma which became 
New Mexico. The Indian Pueb- 
lo life of our old Southwest 
supplies interesting subject 
matter for studying primitive 
life. The author knows her 
subject from personal contact 
with the surviving tribes and 
tells her story with rapid ac- 


tion and colorful background. 

The end papers of both 
books are good examples of 
the way a modern child ori- 
entates by means of a revival 
of the old map making which 
employed pictures. 


UNDER THE ROWAN TREE. By 
Abbie Farwell Brown. Illustrat- 
ed. 189 pp. The Houghton Mif- 
lin Company, Boston. $1.75. 


HROUGH Miss Brown’s skill. 
ful contact with story telling, 
the Rowan Tree, whose branches 
have shadowed magic for centuries, 
bears fruit anew in sixteen red 
berries, each a story for boys and 
girls. The opening tale which 
names her latest volume won a five- 
hundred dollar prize offered by the 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 
Others were popular in “The 
Youth’s Companion,” “The Wo- 
man’s Home Companion,” “The De- 
lineator,” and “The Kindergarten 
Review.” The titles are alluring: 
“The Fairy Revolt,” “The Angel 
and the Gargoyle,’ “The Magic 
Nut,” “The Story of Saint Zita,” 
“The Marble Boy,” “The Bells of 
Malket,” “Wooden Shoes,” “How 
the Path Grew,” “Junco Bill,” “Bob 
Cat,” “The Old Cook Book,” “Mr. 
Bear’s Party,” “Dicky the Brave,” 
“Jerry,” “The Yankee Balloon.” 
The collection is a miscellany, but 
a good one. Miss Brown knows 
her audience and the technic of her 
art. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education io 
the principal cities, fend tor tll- 
ustrated 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall and revolving 
biackbo..rds, slated cloth, black dia- 
crayons, crayon bold 
blackboard p'ate In sla 
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